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Chronicle 


The Peace Conference.—The Fiume difficulty began 
with the statement made by President Wilson on April 
23, 1919, to the Italian people, in which he objected to 
the Italian plan of annexing Fiume, 
declaring that such annexation would 
be inadmissible on the ground that it 
violated the rights of small nations. This statement, 
which caused a violent reaction against Mr. Wilson on 
the part of the Italians and a crisis in the Italian Cabinet, 
led to a prolonged discussion between the United States 
and Italy, and eventuated in a telegram sent by Secre- 
tary Lansing on November 2, 1919, to Signor Tittoni, in 
which the President formulated the concessions which 
he was willing to make. Italy was not satisfied and 
continued to press her demands before the Supreme 
Council of the Peace Conference, which embodied its 
proposed solution of the question in a memorandum, 
signed, on December 9, 1919, by Premier Clemenceau 
for France, Sir Eyre Crowe for England and Mr. Frank 
Polk for the United States, and handed to M. Scialoja, 
Foreign Minister for Italy, on December 13, 1919. 

In this memorandum both England and France sup- 
ported the so-called Wilson settlement, and rejected cer- 
tain Italian demands, which in their main outlines were 
as follows: that the City of Fiume should be separated 
from the proposed buffer State of Fiume; that the City 
of Fiume should be made completely independent or be 
handed over to Italy; that the Italian province of Istria 
should be brought into direct contact with the City of 
Fiume by the cession to Italy of a narrow strip of sea 
coast between Volosca and Fiume. The reason given 
by the Governments of England, France and the United 
States for their rejection of the Italian claims was in 
general that those demands could not be legitimately 
conceded. 

After the United States had withdrawn from the 
Supreme Council, Italy, still unsatisfied, continued to 
press its demands for further concessions, and on Jan- 
uary 9, England and France, without consultation with 
President Wilson, drew up a new plan which reversed 
their former decision and conceded to Italy what had 
been denied in the joint memorandum of a month before. 
This plan was submitted to Signor Nitti, the Italian 
Premier, on January 14, and was forwarded to Jugoslavia 
on January 20, together with an ultimatum, which stated 
that if Jugoslavia refused to accept the new plan, the 
Pact of London would be enforced. 
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It is stated that Mr. Wallace, the American Ambas- 
sador to France, formally objected to the demand made 
on Jugoslavia in the communication of January 20, and 
also to certain suggestions made with regard to the 
Turkish situation. Accordingly, on January 24, Earl 
Curzon, British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
sent a note to President Wilson, assuring him that def- 
erence would be shown to his views and that Ambas- 
sador Wallace would be kept informed. On February 
13, President Wilson addressed his note of protest against 
the latest Fiumt settlement to the Allied Powers, the 
text of which has not yet been made public, but which 
closed, according to the Paris newspapers, with the fol- 
lowing postscript, which is not quite the same as the 
statement previously made by the Associated Press: 
“The President would take into serious consideration the 
withdrawal of America from the Treaty of Versailles 
and from the treaty between the United States and 
France.” 

The announcement of the general purport of the Pres- 
ident’s note was the occasion of great excitement, and 
the Allied Powers immediately took it into consideration, 
with the result that a reply was formulated, and later 
was forwarded by the American Ambassador to Great 
Britain, Mr. Davis, to Washington, on February 18. 
The text of this Allied note to Mr. Wilson, has not yet 
been published, but its contents have been summarized 
by the Rome correspondent of La Nacion, of Buenos 
Aires, as follows: 

(1) The Allies answer the accusation of having prepared a 
convention for the annexation of Fiume to Italy, which presup- 
poses bad faith on the part of Italy, by saying that President 
Wilson is unable to demonstrate this. (2) The Italian petition 
for the establishment of territorial continguity with Fiume is a 
very small thing compared with the session of Dalmatia, which 
the whole world is able to prove by merely examining the map 
of Europe. (3) The Allies observe that the project of Presi- 
dent Wilson, which comprehends the creation of a buffer State, 
lias been rejected by the Jugoslavs, and the Allied nations have 
been unable to insist upon it. (4) The strip of territory neces- 
sary to establish the contiguity of Fiume with Italy has not suffi- 
cient value to justify procrastination in re-establishing the peace 
of Europe. (5) Italy entered the war inspired by ideals at a 
moment at least as critical as that when the United States en- 
tered. She suffered sacrifices in blood and money incomparably 
more serious than those of the United States. (6) The Presi- 
dent, in threatening to withdraw his signature from the Treaty 
of Versailles, which establishes.the security of France, gravely 
injures the very new French policy for which he invited pro- 
tection. He not only destroys the value of his first and most 
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important act but annihilates it absolutely, since he shows that 
engagements contracted in accord with this policy can be de- 
stroyed lightly. 

Officials at Washington, speaking of the Buenos Aires 
dispatch, declared that it did not in all respects follow 
the original text and that some points in it were not in 
the original. President Wilson, on February 23, sent 
his reply to the note of the Allied Powers, but at the 
present writing it has not been made public. 

The Allied Supreme Council, on February 17, reached 
the first definite conclusion on the Turkish situation, 
which has been under consideration for some time. Fol- 
lowing the decision, Great Britain in- 
structed Admiral de Rubeck to in- 
form the Turkish Government that 
it had been determined by the Allies to leave Constanti- 
nople in the hands of the Turks. Concomitantly with 
the report of this decision, the internationalization of the 
Dandanelles and the Bosporus was announced as form- 
ing part of the disposition of the Turkish Empire. The 
Turkish Government was warned that unless the Arme- 
nian massacres cease, the peace terms will be made more 
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severe, 

The note sent by the Allied Powers in reply to the 
request made by Germany that the German Government 
be allowed to try the persons named in the demand for 
the extradition of the Germans ac- 
cused of war crimes, was published 
on February 16. The Allies grant 
Germany’s request, and declare that they will abstain 
from intervention in the procedure of the prosecution; 
but they reserve to themselves the right to decide by the 
results as to the good faith of Germany. In the mean- 
time the Allies will collect, publish and send to Germany 
details of the charges brought against each of those 
whose guilt shall have been established by their investi- 
gations. Should the judicial proceedings carried on by 
Germany seem to the Allies to have effected the escape 
of the culprits from just punishment, the Allies reserve 
to themselves the right to resubmit the cases to an Allied 
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tribunal. 
On February 16 was published the text of the Allied 


note to Holland concerning the refusal of that Govern- 
ment to give up the ex-Kaiser. After repeating the rea- 
sons which led the twenty-five signa- 
tories to the former note, of January 
15, to demand the extradition of 
William II, as being the author of the war and the one 
principally responsible for the murder of 10,000,000 men, 
the mutilation and shattered health of three times as 
many more, the destruction of millions of square miles 
of territory in countries formerly industrious, peaceable 
and happy, and the piling up of war debts running into 
billions, the Allies express their surprise that the Dutch 
reply made no mention of the crimes of the ex-Kaiser, 
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call attention to the reactioflary manifestations which. 


have followed Holland’s refusal, and insist on the duty, 
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which none can avoid for national reasons, of uniting to 
mete out punishment to the responsible author of the 
abominations and disasters of the war. 

It was from this point of view, and not exclusively from a 

national standpoint, that the Powers requested the Government 
of the Queen to hand over William of Hohenzollern, and from 
this point of view they now renew that request. The Powers 
desire to remind the Government of the Netherlands that if it 
should persist in its attitude of detachment toward the presence 
of the imperial family on its territory so close to Germany it 
would assume direct responsibility both for sheltering them 
from the claims of justice and for that propaganda which is so 
dangerous to Europe and the whole world. 
The note goes on to call attention to the fact that the 
“permanent presence of the ex-Kaiser under ineffectual 
supervision a few kilometers distance from the German 
frontier, where he continues the center of active and 
increasing intrigue, constitutes for the Powers... a 
menace which they cannot be called upon to accept,” and 
declares that by the principles of the law of nations it is 
the duty of the Powers to take such measures as are 
required for their own security. 


The Powers cannot conceal the painful impression made upon 

them by the refusal of the Dutch Government to hand over the 
ex-Emperor to them without any consideration of the possibil- 
ity of reconciling the scruples of Holland with some effectual 
precautionary measures to be taken either on the spot or by 
holding the ex-Emperor at a distance from the scene of his 
crimes, making it impossible for him to exert his disastrous in- 
fluence in Germany in the future. 
Had the Dutch Government made such a proposal, the 
mote concludes, although it would not have corresponded 
fully to the request of the Powers, it would at least have 
afforded proof of those feelings which Holland cannot 
but possess. Holland, therefore, is urged to reconsider 
the question and is reminded of the gravity of the situa- 
tion which might arise if the Netherlands Government 
were not in a position to give those assurances which the 
safety of Europe so imperatively demands. 


Home News.—-Consideration of the Versailles Treaty 
was resumed in the Senate on February 16. The gen- 
eral attitude among all parties was one of hopelessness 
as to the ultimate ratification. There 
seems to be no prospect of an agree- 
ment on Article X, and the position 
taken by the President on the Fiume incident has in- 
creased the reluctance of the opponents of the treaty to 
ratify a document which they do not approve, except 
under clear reservations, in the face of the possibility, if 
not probability, of its rejection, even if ratified, by Mr. 
Wilson, because the Allies will not permit him to have 
his way about the disposition of Fiume. 

On February 21, the original Lodge reservation on 
withdrawal was adopted by a vote of forty-five to twenty, 
this being the first time that any question concerning 
the treaty has received a two-thirds majority. The res- 
ervation reads: 
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The United States so understands and construes Article 1, 

that in case of notice of withdrawal from the League of Nations 
as provided in said article, the United States shall be the sole 
judge as to whether all its international obligations and all its 
obligations ‘under the said covenant have been fulfilled, and no- 
tice of withdrawal by the United States may be given by a con- 
current resolution of the Congress of the United States. 
The fact that this was the only reservation discussed 
during the entire week, that a spirit of apathy seems to 
prevail regarding the whole matter, and that both sides 
are predicting that the only settlement now possible is to 
refer the treaty to the people in the coming Presidential 
elections makes the outlook for ratification dark. 

Representative Fess, chairman of the Republican Con- 
gressional Committee, introduced in the House, on Feb- 
ruary 18, an amendment to Article II, section 1, para- 
graph 5 of the Constitution, which 
would give Congress and the Su- 
preme Court joint power to deter: 
mine when the President labors under a disability to 
discharge his duties. The section of the Constitution 
which he proposes to amend reads: 


Proposed Constitu- 
tional Amendment 


In case of the removal of the President from office, or of his 
death, resignation, inability to discharge the duties of said office, 
the same shall devolve upon the Vice-President and Con- 
gress may by law provide for the case of removal, death, resig- 
nation, inability, both of the President and Vice-President, de~ 
claring what officer shall then act as Vice-President, and such 
officer shall act accogdingly until the disability be removed or a 
President shall be elected. 


Mr. Fess would add to this section the following words: 


Said disability of the President to be determined by the “u- 
preme Court when authorized by a concurrent resolution of 
Congress. The Vice-President is authorized to call Congress 
into special session for this purpose on recommendation of the 
Cabinet. 

The amendment was occasioned by the revelation that 
apparently the President for four months was virtually 
unable to direct public affairs. 

The Conferees on the Railroad bill reached a final 
agreement on February 16, and their report was filed with 
the Senate and House on February 18. Both labor and 
farm organizations made strenuous 
protests, but the bill was passed by the 
House on February 21 by a vote of 
250 to 150. On February 23 the Senate adopted the 
Conference report by a vote of 47 to 17. 


The Railroad 
Bill 


Bohemia.—The daily papers have spoken a great deal 
about a schism among the Czech clergy. As usual, the 
reports were much exaggerated as is apparent from this 
item taken from the Salzburg Salz- 
burger Kirchenzeitung: 

As to this threatened schism, about 
which, even in the Christian newspapers of Austria, rather a 
stir has been made, we are of the opinion that the danger, sad 
as it seems, is not so threatening as it is made out to be. Up 
to the present sixty members of the clergy are said to favor the 
revolt. Well, they represent about one per cent of the clergy 
of the Republic. And these sixty will evidently turn it over 
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in their mind before they commit themselves to an irrevocable 
step. Nor will they get much encouragement from the Govern- 
ment, for that Government has already been caused enough 
trouble by the threatened rupture. ; 


Mgr. Kordac, Archbishop of Prague, recently sum- 
moned a council of the Bishops of Bohemia and Moravia, 
at which it is stated the decisions of the Holy See in 
the affair of the rebellious clergy were discussed. The 
conference is stated to have advised the dissolution of 
the clerical association the /ednota, and to have published 
a condemnation of the advanced supporters of the 
National Church schism. 


Ireland.—_The Hierarchy of Ireland has once more 
proved itself champion of popular rights. In the last 
week of January, the Bishops met at historic Maynooth 

and issued the following statement: 


The principle of disregarding the na- 
tional feelings and national rights, and ot 
carrying everything with the high hand above the head of the 
people, has, we are sorry to say, become a general rule of gov- 
ernment in Ireland, and has brought about the dreadful con- 
fusion and disorder from which the country unhappily suffers, 
and which we view with deepest distress. 

The legitimate demand of Ireland that she should be accorded 
what is now the acknowledged right of every civilized nation, 
and for the establishment of which, as a world principle, the 
late war was waged, at least, ostensibly, at the cost of so much 
suffering and misery. The right, namely to choose her own 
government, has not only been denied to her, but every organ 
for the expression of her national life has been ruthlessly sup- 
pressed, and her people subjected to an iron rule of oppression 
as cruel and unjust as it is ill-advised and out-of-date. 

The result is what might have been easily foreseen, violent 
collisions and retaliations by exasperated sections of the people 
and the forces of oppression growing ever more serious, and 
eventuating too often in the most sorrowful tragedies on both 
sides. And while the Government is thus occupied almost ex: 
clusively in the arduous work of political repression, and thé 
police diverted from their proper functions as the guardians of 
civil order, the lives and property of peaceful citizens are left 
unprotected, and a free opportunity afforded to the wicked for 
the perpetration of robbery and murder, forms of crime hitherto 
rare in Ireland. 

We have already, with a deep sense of responsibility, pub- 
lished our united protest against this unhappy state of things. 
We once more renew our appeal, if, indeed, it is now possible 
to make our voices heard above the din of the prevailing con- 
fusion. We would represent to the advocates of military rule 
in Ireland that government by force, which was never right, is 
today wholly obsolete, and cannot hope to prevail for long 
against the democratic spirit now animating the world. We 
have, therefore, to declare that the one true way to terminate 
our historic troubles and establish friendly relations between 
England and Ireland, to the advantage of both countries, is to 
allow an undivided Ireland to choose her own form of govern-. 
ment. 

And meanwhile we appeal to our own people to exercise 
patience under the terrible provocations to which they are sub- 
jected, to remember the law of God, to combine amongst them- 
selves for the prevention of crime, to restrain the promptings of 
r venge, to abstain from deeds of bloodshed and outrage, cal- 
culated to bring on themselves and their country shame and the 
anger of Heaven. 
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For the second time, recently, the Bishops have con- 
demned the attempt of the British Government to force 
upon Ireland an alien and dangerous system of education. 
After pronouncing the system the 
most damnatory scheme since the 
Act of Union the Bishops declare: 


Until Ireland is governed by her own Parliament we shall 
resist, by every means in our power, any attempt to abolish 
the Boards of Primary, Intermediate, and Technical Education. 
The bill is an attempt on the part of the British Government 
to grip the mind of the people of Ireland and form it accord- 
ing to its own wishes. 

We are convinced that the enactment of the measure would 
deprive the Bishops and clergy of such control of the schools 
as is necessary for that religious training of the young which 
Leo XIII. declared to be a chief part in the care of souls. In 
any case should the Government force this bill on Ireland and 
set up an educational department controlled by British Ministers, 
no matter what their religion may be, it will be our duty to issue 
instructions to Catholic parents in reference to the education 
of the children in such a deplorable crisis. 

As indirect taxation takes as much from the poor man as 
from the rich, and as the income per head in Ireland is not near 
a half of what it is in Great Britain, the system of identical 
indirect taxation results in draining an altogether excessive 
amount of revenue year by year from Ireland; and this evil 
is greatly aggravated when such service as education, in which, 
if anywhere, compensation might be expected to manifest itself, 
is starved instead, despite constant protests. 

It is, moreover, a gross and intolerable abuse of public power 
to endeavor to make the just remuneration of our teachers de- 
pend on the passing of a bill that is framed in defiance of the 
will of our people, and utterly repugnant to the interests of 
Ireland, whether educational, national, or religious. 

We have intense sympathy with the teachers in the grievances 
to which they are so unjustly subject, and we shall do every- 
thing in our power to help in securing fair treatment for the 
excellent body of instructors, primary, secondary, and technical, 
on whose services the public welfare so much depends. We 
think the country should combine to insist on justice to the 
teachers apart from the national indignity of a bill like this, 
and the intolerable burden of rates it imposes in addition to the 
enormous pile of over-taxation. 

As this letter is to be read in all the churches in Ireland 


it will go far to protect the interests of the people. 


The Education 
Bill 


Saxony.—The Catholics of Saxony, long the victims 
of petty persecutions, are suffering new trials inflicted by 
the Government which is intent on making Catholic edu- 
cation impossible. In a manifesto of 
protest the Catholic parents of the 
country declare: 


The fifty-six Catholic parochial schools in Saxony with their 
24,000 pupils and 370 teachers, as compared with the 2,270 par- 
ochial schools of the Evangelical Lutherans with their 777,000 
pupils and 14,890 teachers, have had a very hard struggle to 
keep themselves going since December 1913, and particularly so 
since the alteration of the laws in July 1919. And now the 
Government demands of the Catholics that they shall, “without 
any delay over negotiations enter into an amalgamation of the 
school districts of the Catholic, the Evangelican Lutheran and 
general public schools.” The Catholics of Saxony refuse, and 
a quarter of a million of them are of this mind. 

The Catholic parochial schools, which have been founded by 
the sacrifices of Catholics spread over a hundred years, would 
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under such an arrangement go under, and a Catholic parochial 
school education would become impossible in Saxony. And so, 
particularly as the Lutherans do not favor the scheme over 
much, the Catholic parents of Saxony turn for help and en- 
couragement to the Catholic parents of the whole Empire. 


The outcome of this struggle will be very interesting, 
as it is apparent that Christian education is at stake in 
Saxony, as in all other Socialist countries. 


Transylvania.—The Rumanians, who recently filled 
the world with clamor against Germany, have in turn 
invaded Transylvania and are persecuting Catholics in a 
most brutal fashion. The Bishop, 
Mgr. Mailath, though a prisoner in 
his own household, has sent this vig- 
orous protest to the Paris Council: 

For months past our holy religion has been exposed in the 
territories occupied by the Rumanians to continual persecution 
by the Rumanian authorities. They have interfered with our 
spiritual exercises; prescribed what services we shall have in 
our churches; have arrested our clergy without making any 
charge against them, keep them in prison without any trial, and 
do not release them until after several weeks. In no case is the 
arrest followed by judicial procedure which might enable the 
clergy to clear themselves of any charges raised against them. 
The activities of our educational institutions are hindered and 
restricted in every way, causing great injury to the people of 


Religious 
Persecution 


.my diocese and detriment to the cause of education. 


Lately I myself have fallen a victim to this fury of persecution, 
together with my Chapter, clergy, and part of the tutorial staff 
of the Gyulafehérvar secondary school. I raised my voice in 
protest against these persecutions to the Peace Conference and to 
all the civilized world. The hand I stretch out in appeal for 
assistance does not tremble, for I fear neither prison nor scaf- 
fold, and my brother clergy will gladly follow in the footsteps 
of the martyrs. 4 

But we want justice done! 


The London correspondent of AMERICA sends these 
additional items concerning this unhappy state of affairs: 


The acts of aggression committed against the Bishop and his 
clergy are many, some of them wantonly unjust, and others 
again petty and mean. The Bishop is accused of being a Bol- 
shevik, and of inciting his clergy and people to embrace Bol- 
shevism. He has been spied upon; his correspondence has been 
seized and censored and, as has just been said, his person has 
been seized and he is practically a prisoner. 

To crown these indignities, some of the Transylvanian clergy 
who are of both the Latin and Greek Catholic rites, have been 
ejected from their parishes, and clergy of the Greek Orthodox 
Church have been put in their place. The language spoken is 
mostly Hungarian, though a little German, Slavic and Wallachian 
are also spoken. Yet some of the intruding clergy are abso- 
lutely ignorant of the Hungarian tongue. 

Father Leonard Trefan, Provincial of the Franciscan Order, 
was brought before a court martial for a sermon preached on 
St. Stephen’s Day, and sentenced to one year’s imprisonment. 
His accuser was a Father Cimpian, a Rumanian Greek priest, who 
stood at the foot of the pulpit during the sermon taking notes 
of the whole discourse. Even the very prayers and hymns are 
censored by the Rumanian authorities, who appear to wish to 
swamp the Catholics with the services of the Greek Orthodox 
Church. 

In other words, the Rumanians are perpetrating out- 


rages for which they recently condemned the Germans. 
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The Fate of Liberty 


Francis A. MUL.IGAN, S.J. 


HIS twentieth century is the incarnation of enlight- 
ened progress. Advertisers and very late thinkers 
proclaim this relentlessly. They argue unescapably 

from our marvelous efficiency in industry, commerce and 
science. Whereat the mere people, being tolerant and too 
tired after a day’s work to argue, acquiesce. But our 
advertisers and thinkers forget that there is another kind 
of progress. Ships, mills and laboratories are but mint, 
anise and cummin. Have we progressed in the weightier 
things of the law, in the realization of those principles 
and institutions which are the foundation of true civiliza- 
tion? Voyons! 

It is almost axiomatic with many non-Catholic his- 
torians that our real progress and evolution into super- 
manhood began with the Reformation. Of divers pithy 
corollaries derived from this assumption perhaps the most 
.common is that true liberty traces its origin to the same 
event. 

One might safely argue a priori that true liberty with 
its traditions and institutions could never spring from 
doctrines that contradicted man’s nature in its essentials. 
The Protestant concept of human nature was a misfit. 
So were its theory of the Divine right of kings and its 
later principle of laissez-faire. The one tended to produce 
absolutism, the other encouraged uncontrolled competition 
which led to concentration of wealth and resources in the 
hands of a few and the industrial thraldom of the many. 
The logical result of both was revolution. W. A. Dun- 
ning in his “ Political Theories” says, much to our pur- 
pose: ‘ 

In monarchistic lands the tendency of the Reform was to en- 
hance the hold of the monarchic principals and in aristocratic 
governments to confirm the principle of aristocracy. In both the 
effect was to strengthen absolutism in the political sovereign. 

If, therefore, under Protestant régime, there have been 
uprisings in favor of liberty with subsequent progress, 
their source in principle must be sought elsewhere than in 
the teachings of Luther, Calvin or Zwingli; they should 
be considered as having arisen in spite of and not because 
of, or as a reaction against, the tyrannous economy of 
Protestantism, not as a justification thereof. 

The Revolution of 1688 was hailed as a triumph of the 
people’s right. As Hallam says, “It cut up by the roots 
all that theory of indefeasible right, of paramount pre- 
rogative which had put the crown in continual opposition 
to the people.” Certainly we cannot find in this uprising 
a logical application of the principle of kings’ Divine 
rights. Indeed, as Lecky observes, it “ was based upon 
and could be justified only by principles directly antagon- 
istic (italics inserted) to those which the majority of the 
(Protestant) clergy had taught as essential doctrines of 
their church.” In fact it has already been ably proved by 


Prof. Rahilly (Studies, March and June, 1919) and the 
Rev. M. F. X. Millard, S.J. (America, January 25, 1919) 
that this “ Glorious Revolution ” owed its birth to Cath- 
olic philosophy. Hooker, whose writings were the cate- 
chism of the revolutionists, culled his theories of popular 
sovereignty from the philosophy of Aquinas and Bellar- 
mine. In his Whiggism Locke was only the barnacle of 
Hooker and the two scholastics. These too little known 
facts furnish the only satisfactory explanation of the 
sudden volte-face in English political philosophy from the 
principles of Hobbes and Taylor to those of Hooker, 
Locke, Cumberland and Cudworth. 

In his “Summary View of the Rights of British 
America” Jefferson justified our separation from Eng- 
land by appealing to the traditions of 1688, thus proving 
that our Revolution was based upon the same medieval 
theory of the people’s rights. 

J. P. Gooch, “ English Democratic Ideas in the Seven- 
teenth Century,” asserts that at this time the Jesuits, at 
once pure indifferentists and acute opportunists, caught 
up the first weapons that came to hand, i.e., read the signs 
of the times and invented or sponsored this new doctrine 
on popular rights. This is absolutely false. Any one 
acquainted with Scholastic philosophy knows that the 
orthodox political teachings of Bellarmine and Suarez 
were in substance but a dynamic résumé of St. Thomas. 
Even Janet admits that: “ He who has read the De Legi- 
bus of Suarez knows thoroughly all the ethics, natural 
law and political economy of the Middle Ages. “ Histoire 
de la Science Politique,” Vol. II, p. 176. 

Moreover that these same traditions of liberty were 
extant not merely in philosophical teachings, but in living 
political institutions long before the Jesuits or the Revo- 
luton of 1688, is proved from the remarkable utterance of 
Philip Pot, Seigneur de la Roche, in the Convention of 
the States General of France, February 9, 1484. This 
was the year after Luther was born. Pot’s definition of 
the people, their rights and privileges might have been 
enunciated in our own Congress, before the era of Fed- 
eralization: 


When the king is incapable of governing, the right of regu- 
lating the course of events evidently should return, not to a 
prince nor to a council of princes, but to the people, the donors 
of this power. The people have not the right to rule, but they 
have the right of administrating the affairs of the nation through 
those whom they have freely elected. I mean by people not 
only the common people and serfs, but the men of every class, so 
that under the name of States General I include even the princes 
and I exclude none who reside in the realm. Cf. G. Picot, “ His- 
toire des Etats Generaux,” Vol. II (2nd Edit.), p. 6-7. 


Pot testifies that he learned these principles from the 
great men and philosophers of the past, showing that 
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they were anterior to him in thought and institutions. 
Ibid., p. 5. 

This clean-cut and lucid definition stands out in 
refreshing contrast against the nebulous and evasive def- 
initions of “people” found in the lucubrations of 
Althusius, Languet, Buchanan and other Protestant anti- 
monarchic writers. Even the so-styled hierophant of 
Whiggism, Locke, fails miserably to give an adequate 
definition of “ the people” or of their precise powers and 
privileges. 

If clear and unprejudiced ideas about the people and 
popular sovereignty had prevailed in England, the effects 
of the Revolution of 1688 would have been more far- 
reaching and efficacious. As it was, England was far 
from having attained true liberty and democracy. Politi- 
cal power had merely shifted from the king to the aris- 
tocracy. Moreover, the system of apportionment of 
parliamentary representatives remained static; it was 
largely the same in 1830 as in 1600. Superannuated 
towns with thirteen, five and twenty voters elected mem- 
bers, while great cities like Birmingham, Manchester and 
Leeds were without representation in the national legis- 
lature. Universal suffrage was unknown. In the indus- 
trial order the principle of /aissez-faire was working out 
to its logical culmination. Labor conditions were simply 
appalling. The inevitable explosion followed. 

The Reform of 1832 produced many salutary changes 
and paved the way for many more. But it failed to bring 
about universal suffrage and, therefore, was not a com- 
pletely democratic success. Rural and urban workingmen 
were still without the ballot. The Reform bill of 1867 
and the Parliament act of 1911 at last put democracy on 
something like a decent basis. 

The Reform of 1832 was hailed as a great step for- 
ward, but its results do not compare with those achieved 
in this same England of the thirteenth century. Let 
Hallam prove this for us: 


The change which appears to have taken place in the English 
Government towards the end of the thirteenth century was 
founded upon the maxim that all who possessed landed or mov- 
able property, ought, as freemen, to be bound by no laws and 
especially by no taxation to which they had not consented 
through their representatives. Almost every one who 
contributed towards the tenths and fifteenths granted by the 
Parliament, might have exercised the franchise of voting for 
those who sat in it. It would be difficult, probably, to 
name any town of the least consideration in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries which did not at some time or other, return 
members to Parliament. “ Constitutional History of England,” 
Vol. ITI, p. 33. 


Here we find no “rotten boroughs” nor corrupt 
oligarchy, but on the contrary, practically universal suf- 
frage and the prevalence of the principle “ No taxation 
without representation.” 

In Protestant England of the seventeenth, eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, the regained principle of popu- 
lar sovereignty was not carried far enough, due in part to 
religious prejudices and to the selfishness and ultra- 
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conservatism of the aristocracy. On the other hand, in 
France, the same principle under Protestant sponsorship, 
degenerated into Rousseauism, due to the absence of any 
sound principle of authority in the Rousseauistic system. 
France’s salvation would have been a return to her medie- 
val traditions. 

The history of post-Reformation democracy under a 
Protestant régime presents the singular paradox of 
progressing by going back. Yet it is no paradox, it is 
simply a case of returning to the right road. The way of 
Protestantism was hard; it meant retrogression. Progress 
supposes a positive addition to the terminus a quo. Prot- 
estantism departed from an integral religion and a sound 
philosophy. I+ began by a perverted concept of human 
nature and a denial of traditions and dogmas whose truth 
had been prov 1|to the hilt. Negation plus negation equals 
negation. One need not have been a metaphysician to 
foresee that the logical process of Protestantism would 
be, as it has been, a succession of added negations. From 
its very inception Protestantism contained within itself 
the elements of dissolution. It was centrifugal; it left 
the mass and became centrifugal again; part left part in 
an indefinite series of devitalizing fissions until today the 
Protestant Credo varies with X. All believe what they 
will; apparently their only general agreement is in a 
naked humanitarianism. 

In philosophy, as in religion, the principle of private 
judgment wrought damning results. By its fruits be it 
known. They are a vicious circle of truncated, one-man 
philosophies from the ‘utile idealism and state-apotheosis 
of Kant and Hegel to the chameleonic sapience of Berg- 
son and James. 

In the political order, Protestantism was saved from 
itself by a transfusion of Catholic political philosophy. 
Men reacted against political Protestantism because its 
absolutism immediately affected their institutions and 
civic liberty. They did not react as a whole against its 
fundamental philosophical and religious principles, be- 
cause these affecting their mind and soul, their effects, 
though deeper and more fatal, were yet more gradual and 
subtle and hence less immediately observable and appre- 
ciable. Thus, in philosophy and religion Protestantism 
was not saved from itself, but has worked out to its logi- 
cal culmination ; its progress now is toward the void. 

America has inherited the medieval traditions of lib- 
erty. But she is still without the rest of that heritage; 
she lacks an element essential to the preservation of true 
liberty, a national Christian philosophy. Ideas produce 
events and institutions. If the mentality of a people is 
not conformed to its original traditions and institutions, 
these cannot endure. The people’s political mentality is 
formed by the molders of public opinion, teachers, states- 
men and writers. Far too many of these have been and 
are being fed on Kant, Hegel, Nietzsche, Schopenhauer, 
Locke, Paulsen, Bergson, Rousseau, James and others of 
that ilk. Paulsen (“Kantstudien,” 1899) clearly stated 
the issue between Catholic and Protestant philosophy 
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when he declared that there was no philosophic alterna- 
tive between Kantianism and Neo-Scholasticism and that 
as the ethics of Catholicism is based on Thomism so the 
ethics of Protestantism is based on Kantianism. Kant is 
the father of modern rationalism. The results of Ger- 
manic influence are already visible in a fatal tendency 
to Federalism and in such drastically paternalistic legisla- 
tion as the Eighteenth Amendment and the Smith- 
Towner bill, which reek of Prussianism. How can true 
liberty be preserved on the philosophy that founded Prus- 
sian autocracy? Or how can respect and reverence for 
authority be the fruit of naturalism or of a rank prag- 
matism which makes man and his emotions the measure 
of all things? We are sadly in need of a return to sound 
principles. Our traditions of liberty point out the direc- 
tion of that return. Their source was in medieval Cath- 
olic philosophy. The principles and traditions of. the 
Catholic Middle Ages made for true progress, not 


The Theater 


DANIEL A. 


one fact: the neighborhood theater is not a build- 

ing ; it is an association of people inspired with an 
artistic ideal. Naturally, a stage and auditorium of some 
sort are necessary, but they are purely secondary to the 
enthusiastic company of actors and musicians with their 
director and possibly an auxiliary group of artists and 
writers. These are the things that constitute the essence 
of the neighborhood theater, these and the ideal of pre- 
senting artistic plays artistically. 

So much is this true, that the matter of a theater seems 
to be regarded as a question to be settled quite toward the 
last. In fact, it is almost the fad not to bother with a real 
theater, rather to make over for the purpose in view some 
old-fashioned house, some hall that has been neglected for 
theatrical purposes. Though this is, of course, a bit of a 
pose, it at least emphasizes the point I insisted on in the 
beginning. 

Everyone who has followed me thus far has realized 
that, while every parish or society boasts some clever 
amateurs of the type needed for the nucleus of a.success- 
ful theater, few can count a sufficient number to stage 
with anything like consecutiveness any number of plays 
of real merit. Much less will each be in a position to fur- 
nish a director conversant with the best dramatic ideals, 
experienced in the advanced technique of lighting, stag- 
ing, scenery, and costuming, and able to give his services 
freely and continuously to the work. Some parishes and 
some societies will be thus blessed; I personally know of 
such ; but in most instances a really successful neighbor- 
hood theater must be a cooperative affair, an institution 
where many meet to pool their best talents. Only through 
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because they were medieval, but because medieval Cath- 
olic philosophy was based upon a true concept of human 
nature in itself and in its essential relations to God and 
our fellow-man and upon a just appreciation of man’s 
dignity and inalienable rights. Catholic philosophy is the 
triumph of human reason guided negatively by the infall- 
ible norm of Christ’s revealed truth. In its political phil- 
osophy its reasonable concept of man’s nature is supple- 
mented by true Christian principles. It adds charity to 
justice. 

Under the beneficent régime of the Medieval Church, 
Europe reached the apogee of her civilization and enjoyed 
a happiness, liberty and general prosperity, which, for all 
our vaunted progress is yet far from our grasp. This 
was the heritage that Protestantism rejected. We have 
recovered only part of it. One step backwards brought 
us liberty. Two more will bring us an integral religion 
and a sound philosophy. Right about face! 


in Operation 
Lorp, S.J. 


such cooperation can the best artistic results be obtained. 

Where several neighboring parishes combine to fur- 
nish members, success should be relatively easy. The 
plays produced would be representative of the best abili- 
ties of all and would be given either in one theater for the 
different parishes or taken successively to the various 
parish auditoriums. The attempt to establish a neigh- 
borhood theater in every parish would be another of those 
terrible squanderings of energy and money, burdening 
beyond endurance the members and heading straight for 
that exhaustion and loss of interest which spells disaster. 
To produce the best artistic results, the number of Cath- 
olic neighborhood theaters must be limited, and these must 
be operated under conditions which are most likely to in- 
sure their continued success. Occasional productions do 
not make a neighborhood theater ; it is the continuance of 
these productions which is all important. 

For just this reason the Catholic college or university 
in each city, or where such institutions do not exist, the 
Catholic high school and academy is the logical center of 
a Catholic neighborhood-theater movement. If the Cath- 
olic institutions of higher learning are doing their duty by 
the communities in which they exist, they should be the 
centers of Catholic intellectual life, the radiating points 
from which flows the artistic energy of the community. 
They should not merely influence those who pass through 
their halls and while they pass through their halls, but 
should extend that influence to their graduates and to aii 
those Catholics who find their interest in things of the 
mind. 

Yet at this point our Catholic colleges and universities 
are sadly handicapped. At best they individually affect 
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but one-half the community. As practically none of them 
are co-educational, the colleges for men affect the male 
portion of the community, and those for women affect 
the female. There is no one university affecting the Cath- 
olic intellectual life as a unit and concentrating it into 
unified activity. 

Nowhere is this handicap more keenly experienced 
than in the field of amateur theatricals. The professor of 
drama in a Catholic university for men feels impelled to 
stage a play worthy of the work he is doing in class. 
What shall he do? He has three alternatives: either 
search for the one play in a thousand written originally 
for male characters exclusively; rewrite some worth- 
while play by eliminating the female characters; or put 
men into the role of the leading lady and the ingénue. 


The last practice the English stage abandoned in the. 


days of Devenant. The second is usually a crime against 
art and a source of genuine pain to anyone who regards a 
masterepiece as something too sacred to be cut and 
slashed as Cibber used to lacerate Shakespeare. To take 
a play by a master dramatist, change it by eliminating 
what he considered essential, turn all sweethearts into 
innocuous and inane “ friends,” all love speeeches into 
meaningless promises of “ friendship,” to strip the play of 
half its vitality, two-thirds of its motive force, and most 
of its charm, I beg you hold me excused. Yet this is pre- 
cisely what for years our Catholic colleges have been 
obliged to do; playing “If I Were King” without the 
impelling motive of Villon’s love for the lady of rank, and 
staging “ Macbeth” with Lady Macbeth—great William, 
forgive us!—expunged. The first alternative reduces the 
possibility of satisfactory plays to a meager handful of 
dramatic pieces that, because of this one recommend- 
ing quality, have appeared again and again until their 
lines and situations are threadbare. 

The women’s: colleges are scarcely in a better fix, 
though as a rule girls make passable heroes while men as 
heroines are sure to step on their gowns and sit with 
knees spread wide apart. 

Yet the Catholic college or university, with a little co- 
operating and a trifle of that “ get-them-together ” spirit 
which is talked so much about and thereupon left for 
further conversations, is perfectly equipped for under- 
taking this work so thoroughly in accord with the intel- 
lectual and artistic place it should hold in its community. 
Usually each of these institutions has a hall which 
would gladden the heart of a director if not as it actually 
stands, at least in the possibilities it offers for renovation 
and decoration. No college is so poor as not to count 
among its faculty or its graduates a man capable of direct- 
ing the work intelligently and with a genuine enthusiasm. 
Its own students and alumni are the logical nucleus of a 
large and fairly trained cast of males, while its sister 
colleges and academies would offer the same number of 
competent trained actresses whose gifts otherwise must 
be squandered on second-rate plays. 

Under the guidance and with the enthusiastic sanction 











of the university or college and the cooperation of the 
women’s colleges, now in many cases affiliated with the 
larger institution, the theater movement is bound to 
spread until it reaches out welcoming hands to all the 
clever Catholic amateurs the city boasts. The movement 
will have a dignity that comes from university associa- 
tion ; it will have a permanency arising from the perma- 
nent character of the institution endorsing it ; and best of 
all it will go a long way toward extending the influence 
of Catholic institutions of higher learning to those who 
otherwise know them merely as a name. 

But in whatever manner the neighborhood theater 
originates, whether through parishes and _ societies, 
through the Catholic college and university, or through 
the spontaneous effort of private groups of intellectual 
Catholics, the movement is one that is fairly entitled to a 
place in our intellectual lives. Amateur dramatics are 
bound to become more and more popular with the next 
few years, for the public is becoming slowly educated to 
an interest in the stage such as has not existed since the 
days of the Elizabethans. 

We Catholics have two courses open to us, the same 
inevitable two that have faced us so often: we can sit 
back, let our clever artists and actors scatter where they 
will to be caught up by the dozen neighborhood theaters 
of unquestionable art and questionable morals, and allow 
this current of enthusiasm for the drama to flow where it 
will be uninfluenced by us; or we can take a definite, 
unified stand on a movement that has assumed propor- 
tions almost international. Everything is ready at our 
hands; persons fit for the work, organizations capable of 
handling it, a native enthusiasm that needs only a leader 
or two to give it definite shape and direction. With rela- 
tively little effort, we can gather together our thousands 
of brilliant young people into an atmosphere at once intel- 
lectual and wholesome, artistic and sound. We can turn 
the tremendous power of their newly awakened enthusi- 
asm and talent into dramatic channels that are pure and 
refreshing, or we can allow that power) to be frittered 
away in spasmodic efforts or to be caught up and used to 
propagate the sad philosophies of so much modern drama. 

“ Sitting tight ” is always the easy policy; initial move- 
ments always cause the bones to creak and the muscles to 
protest painfully, but sitting tight is a policy that costs 
very dearly in the long reckoning. And in this case it 
will cost us in terms of intellectual prestige and moral 
influence. We Catholics are the most artistic people in 
the world; ours are the world’s great painters and singers 
and actors and playwrights ; we know that ourselves, but 
we are quite content that the world should be permitted 
to forget the fact. Ours is not merely the greatest spirit- 
ual heritage, it is the greatest intellectual and artistic 
heritage of the ages. But what we need in a case like 
that of the neighborhood theater, as in a hundred cases 
of similar nature, is someone to step forward with a 
brave, “I will lead you. Come; who will follow?” God 
grant he be among my readers! 
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HEN the boat which carried us from Switzer- 
W land over the Bodensee to Lindau, Bavaria, 
got to the dock, a troop of boys and girls came 
clattering down to the pier in their heavy wooden-soled 
shoes. Curiosity brought them, as also self-interest. 
They were soon scrambling among themselves for the 
luggage of the passengers which was to be carried to the 
custom house. While waiting there I asked one of the 
lads why he was not at school. “ School is closed be- 
cause of a lack of coal,” he replied. “ And what else do 
you lack?” “ Many things,” he answered, “ sugar, milk, 
bread—everything.” How true this was, became more 
and more evident as we left the border lines, where 
somehow or another foodstuffs have an unobtrusive 
manner of making their appearance at the sound of ring- 
ing coin. The pinched, emaciated faces of these children, 
blue with cold, their tattered and often-mended clothes, 
however, gave sufficient indications of the conditions that 
obtain in Germany at large. 

The whole nation is much like a poor family, living 
daily from hand to mouth, hardly knowing with certainty 
what it may obtain for the morrow. Almost all eatables 
are rationed and those that are not rationed command 
fabulous prices. The price of butter is about seven 
dollars a pound; of meat six dollars; of coffee about five 
dollars; of an ordinary can of condensed milk about two 
dollars. Everything is correspondingly high, so high 
that the income of a worker is insufficient to maintain 
himself and his family, even though he now receives in 
a day as much and even more than he formerly received 
in a week. “My four marks per day formerly,” said 
a worker to me in Munich “ gave my family a better and 
a happier life than the twenty-two marks which I now 
receive.” There is, indeed, plenty of money in sight, but 
it is nearly all paper. Silver and gold coins, or even 
nickel and copper ones, are not seen at all; only cheap, 
blackened, aluminium coins. One may well say in Ger- 
many with reference to this abundance of paper money, 
what was jocosely remarked in the South after the Civil 
War: “Formerly I went to the market with my market 
basket, and the money in the pocket, now I go with the 
money in the basket, and return with the goods in the 
pocket.” 

The scarcity of foodstuffs is causing havoc among in- 
fants and growing youth. In one of the small children’s 
aid institutions of Nuremberg, an emergency home estab- 
lished in the last years of the war for children until 
definitely placed out, two or three nuns take care of about 
thirty children. Together they receive about thirty eggs 
per month, which is one egg a day for over thirty persons. 
Their meat rations are three pounds of meat a week for 
the whole house. The meat is usually ground up with 
oatmeal, which is readily obtained, so as to give the 
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Re- 
cently this institution received, as its portion from an 
American Relief Commission, forty pounds of rice, six 


cooked food at least a little of the flavor of meat. 


pounds on an average were used for one meal. There is 
no need for intricate, mathematical formulas to figure 
out how long this rice lasted; less than ten fingers suffice 
to make the count. Yet the skillful art of these good 
nuns, who often sacrifice their own bread rations that the 
children may have something to eat, made this rice last 
several weeks. A happy day it was for the children when 
it was announced, “ Tomorrow we shall have rice.” Also 
applied psychology is a factor in keeping people buoyant 
and alive, and these humble nuns know its arts down to 
its finest shadings. Children are often brought to these 
institutions, who in their homes had not eaten any bread 
for weeks. The bread cards are distributed at the begin- 
ning of each month, but hunger throws prudent foresight 
to.the winds. The bread is often eaten in the first weeks, 
which leaves the unfortunate people breadless until the 
end of the month. 

One such case, typical of a thousand others, came to 
my notice in Nuremberg. In company with a Vincent de 
Paul worker, who has been in and out among the poor 
families of this city for the last twenty-three years, I 
visited for two days poverty-stricken families living in 
the “ slums,” as we Americans would say. Going through 
a horse-stable, the only approach to a dark, close, rickety 
stair-case, we ascended, or rather groped, our way up 
three flights of stairs to a badly ventilated room, where a 
woman, almost deaf, lived with her three grandchildren, 
the oldest of whom was a girl of twelve years. The 
mother of these children was dead, while the father in 
search for work had left the city. In one part of the 
room was a bed, in another were a table, stove, cupboard, 
a few straw sacks, and a smaller table with a Christmas 
tree. This tree was about the most cheerful object in 
this room, and yet, even the tree with its few, cheap, 
gawdy hangings emphasized the extreme misery of these 
surroundings. The boy about eight years old was in bed. 
Thinking him ill, I asked the girl what ailed him. “ He 
isn’t sick; he has no clothes to wear.” She herself had not 
eaten any bread for two weeks. In the morning she had 
a cup of coffee for breakfast, and nothing more. At noon 
she fetched soup for all four from the public soup- 
kitchen, a concoction, every day the same, composed of 
oatmeal with vegetables cut into it. For Christmas she 
had received an apron dress which she showed us with 
much pride. A gleam of joy came into her eyes as she 
spoke of it. Withal, how meager the joys of those child- 
hood days, days that should have been filled with 
abundant and overabundant happiness. 

As I stood in this room, my thoughts flew swiftly back 
to America, and there came to mind scenes of luxury 
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and extravagance in homes, hotels, palaces of amuse- 
ment, ice-cream parlors and candy shops. There Dives, 
feasting and banqueting, here Lazarus without even the 
crumbs of bread that fall from the tables and are heed- 
lessly trampled under foot. I remembered too the state- 
ment of Mr. Hoover, made before an investigating com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, last October, 
“That the International Relief Commission had bought 
only about 7,000,000 pounds of sugar in the United States 
to feed 4,000,000 sub-normal, under-nourished children 
in Europe; whilst over 6,000,000 pounds of sugar are 
consumed daily by the Americans for confectioneries and 
sweet drinks. The sugar we get here for feeding the 
children was one day’s candy for the American people.” 
Here the children starved, not having even daily bread 
on which to live. Who are the heroic souls, the question 
came, who will deny themselves the sweets of life that 
these starving children may thereby gain the necessaries 
of life? Who are the organizing geniuses who see clear, 
far and large, that will band together the boys and girls 
in the schools, and ask them to pledge themselves to give 
their mite that suffering may at least be mitigated where 
it cannot be entirely removed? Who are the apostles of 
charity, willing to sacrifice time and money, giving of the 
things whereby they live, that others may at least exist? 
Relief is extremely urgent. In mzking his appeal for the 
utmost liberality of the American people, Mr. Hoover 
recently said: 


I wish to state, despite suffering and losses imposed upon the 
American people in the late war through the German Govern- 
ment, I do not believe for a moment that the typical American 
would have any other wish than to see everything possible done 
in the protection of child life wherever it ‘may be in danger. 
We have never fought with women and children and our desire 
must be to see the wounds of war healed throughout the world. 


There can be no question of such support over the coming win- 
ter, because Europe generaily will not recover from milk famine 
until next summer; and I am convinced by reports received that 
the child mortality is higher today than during the war. 


So it is, the mortality-rate is very high. Dr. W. 
Courage, director of the anti-tuberculosis bureau of 
Cologne for the past ten years, estimates that over eighty 
per cent of the child population is infected with tubercu- 
losis. Infection, he explained, does not mean that there 
will be an acute development of the disease, still less that 
all will die therefrom. But it is of paramount importance 
that this infection be counteracted by proper measures, of 
which substantial food is the most important factor. At 
present tuberculosis patients are allowed no more than 
a pint of milk a day, whilst children over three years re- 
ceive no milk at all. Youth between the ages of fifteen 
and twenty years is especially affected by the white 
plague. At this age deaths from tuberculosis were before 
the war about eighty per 10,000 of the population; in 
1918 the number was almost three times that of the pre- 
war period, namely 220 per 10,000 of the population. 
This high death-rate among children, coupled with a 
greatly reduced birth-rate, is producing some other note- 
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worthy consequences. Due to these two factors, thirty- 
seven classrooms in the common schools of the city of 
Bonn will be empty, according to a careful estimate, five 
years hence, and this in a city where child-welfare work 
was developed to a point hardly reached by any other city 
of the same size in Germany. No wonder that welfare 
workers look with despair into the future. Not only is 
their work of the past undone, but the means are also 
wanting to meet the heavy demands of the future. This 
war, more than any other, has been a war against future 
generations who will be the heirs of the varied defects of 
wrecked constitutions. This picture of the future takes 
on definite shape as one walks through the wards of 
children’s hospitals. Rachitis has developed with a 
severity and to an extent that had been hitherto unknown. 
The bone deformities of the limbs, due to rachitis, are 
such that corrections with molds, straps, braces and other 
mechanical appliances are practically out of the question. 
These children are doomed to be cripples for life. Not 
only are the bones of the limbs affected, but also the 
bones of other parts of the body, notably the chest. The 
results will be lung complications, principally pneumonia 
and tuberculosis in later life. Throughout there is ob- 
served an under-development, manifesting itself in under- 
size and underweight. Infants eight and nine months 
old weigh at this age, what they normally should weigh at 
birth. Some of the babies that are brought into chil- 
dren’s homes and hospitals are hardly more than a bone 
skeleton with skin drawn over it, living pictures of death 
by starvation. Such are the terrible effects of a hunger 
blockade, perhaps the most terrible weapon of warfare 
which modern times have devised. 

While economic readjustment is the best means to 
bring relief to the distressed people of Europe, such read- 
justment is necessarily slow. Charity cannot wait for 
the slow march of events. It must hurry on. Relief must 
continue to come. In this respect as also in others, na- 
tions face serious duties in these critical times, and none 
greater than the duty often to pray, “ From pest, famine, 
and war, deliver us, O Lord.” 


Lodge and the Unanswered Question 


GERALD C. TREAcy, S. J. 


HE Lodge lecture tour closed in Boston with the 

“Reality of the Unseen” and a depleted Sym- 
phony Hall. Maybe the aftermath of a blizzard was 
responsible for empty seats, and the quizzical faces 
scattered here and there through orchestra and gallery. 
It is difficult to fix the blame on the weather. It is 
easier to focus on the message that was to be delivered 
and never came. For Boston folk had the advantage 
of hearing the strongest part of the Spiritistic trilogy 
first, and as it was pitiably weak, it is not at all unlikely 
that a great many people who had purchased course tickets 
decided that they could get a great deal more about the 
reality of the unseen by staying at home on a cold winter 
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night than they could get from the distinguished British 
scientist who was holding aloft the torch of Spiritism on 
the platform of Symphony Hall. They were right. They 
lost nothing but the money value of their tickets and got 
more about the reality of the unseen by shutting their 
eyes in the quiet of their homes, going back to their school 
days and thinking over some simple illustration of the 
law of gravity. “A stone falling from the chandelier 
above me would reach the stage in about a second of 
time. We know that is due to the law of gravity. As 
a matter of fact instead of a vertical fall that we see, 
the stone has hurtled through space horizontally to an 
extent of nineteen miles, because the earth has’ been 
going through space at that rate.” 

So spoke Sir Oliver. It was typical of his method of 
procedure, which may be further illustrated as follows: 
There are a great many things that we do not see and 
yet they are real. Now the reality of the unseen means 
that things we cannot sense are not necessarily non-ex- 
istent. Things seen are temporal, the unseen are eternal 
and far more momentous. Appearances are always far 
less than reality and in life we only see the appearance. 
It may be said that an atom of matter is found to be 
like a solar system with particles revolving around a 
nucleus. What is existing where matter is not? RBe- 
tween the interstices of the atom? To the senses nothing. 
To the eye of science substance and reality, that is ether, 
far more substantial than matter, absolutely continuous, 
welding the particles of matter together into a coherent 
whole, and yet it eludes our senses altogether. We can- 
not make experiments on ether. It is unknowable in a 
way. It is possible to doubt its existence just because 
it is inapprehensive. 

After paying his respects to the ether theory, with- 
out omitting to quote Tennyson, Darwin, Mrs. Browning 
and Margaret Deland, the eminent physicist spoke of 
death. The soul that created the body and wields it, 
ultimately leaves it. When we leave this body of ours 
after us we shall not be disembodied but we shall be dis- 
carnate. ‘‘ They say they still have bodies although they 
appear to be made more of ether than of matter. Useful 
for their present existence. What St. Paul calls the 
spiritual body. That seems to be a fact.” 

It is to be noted in all accuracy that the lecture on the 
reality of the unseen is the introductory lecture to the 
Lodge course. It does not presuppose the “ evidence 
for survival ” which is no evidence at all. So it must be 
rather startling for the normal audience to hear Sir 
Oliver Lodge declare “they say they still have bodies ” 
before that same audience has learned that anybody has 
survived, and having survived is able to talk or wigwag 
from higher planes. Again it must be surprising for the 
anxious inquirer to hear the accurate scientist open his 
argument for the reality of the unseen by saying: “I 
will indicate the kind of feeling I have and which I want 
to convey to you of the reality of the unseen. I shall 
appeal to ordinary facts known to everyone and point out 
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the consequences of our ordinary life.” What difference 
does the personal feeling of Sir Oliver Lodge make to the 
man or woman who is looking for proof that the dead are 
still living? Especially to the bereaved among the millions 
today who are as in the days of Paul among “ those who 
have no hope ” this message of the world-famous scientist 
is given as a new revelation merging time with eternity, 
rending the veil that rises from the mound of a new-made 
grave. In every lecture Lodge addresses himself to the 
bereaved. His claim is that he has a message and that 
message is the same that the heart-stricken of the ages 
have found in religion. His manager boldly asserts that 
after more than twenty years of scientific psychical 
research, Sir Oliver Lodge has been foremost among 
scientists who have endeavored to give a conclusive 
answer to the two great questions: “ After Death What ?” 
“Can the Dead Communicate with the Living?” His 
basis is alleged scientific proof. 

Now what has he given the American public in his 
famous trilogy? Taking his lectures in their regular 
order he proves the unseen is real by asserting: “I will 
indicate the kind of feeling I have and which I want to 
convey to you of the reality of the unseen.” And for an 
hour and a half he indicates his feelings with a mixture 
of elementary science that might interest grammar-school 
children. In his second lecture on the destiny of man, 
he gives more elementary science and a good deal of 
poetry, reading impressively and interpreting nicely. 
When this lecture was delivered in Boston there was not 
a word about Spiritism in it, though it is scheduled as 
the second link of the chain in the scientific proof that 
the dead can and do communicate with the. living, which 
is of course the-paramount claim of the new cult. In 
the crowning lecture of the course, the evidence for sur- 
vival, the foremost English physicist after a great deal 
of elementary geology and astronomy, and a fair amount 
of poetry, calmly tells his listeners: ‘I have communi- 
cated with Raymond and Frederick Myers. So can you. 
Therefore survival.is evident.” It would be difficult to 
find a stronger array of proofless assertions in any group 
of lectures purporting to convey a definite message with 
clean-cut scientific conclusions. 

There is no question of it, the reputation of the lec- 
turer has been his one and only argument. Men and 
women who are creedless and bereaved almost subcon- 
sciously get themselves in a receptive frame of mind, and 
accept as evidence what is purely gratuitous assertion. 
It is the reputation of Lodge the scientist that makes his 
personal belief in the claims of Spiritism appear like 
scientific argument to the mind that is grasping at any 
straw of evidence for the existence of life after death. 
No one would be foolish enough to minimize Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s work in the field of physics. Yet few will pause 
to reflect that when he takes the platform in the cause 
of the occult he is in an entirely different field, calling 
for an entirely different mode of mental action. In 
connection with this truth it is interesting to recall the 
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statement of Professor Jastrow of the University of 
Wisconsin, who in speaking for a group of American 
psychologists declared that the basis of evidence cited by 
Lodge is “totally unscientific and misleading.” As a 
psychologist the professor remarks on the mental action 
of the British scientist: 

As a fact the operations of his mind in the physical labora- 
tory move in one manner, and in his reaction to the communi- 
cations of mediums behave in altogether different fashion. It 
is totally unwarranted to accredit his personal views with the 
weight of his reputation as a physicist. 

Indeed we might say this mental reaction to the whole 
case of Spiritism is altogether a psychological puzzle. I 
can think of no better illustration of this than the manner 
in which he answered a direct question that was a chal- 
lenge to the mass of so-called evidence contained in the 
messages purporting to come from the dead. In an un- 
published interview that was sent to me from the editorial 
rooms of the Boston Post, Sir Oliver is discussing his 
position with a reporter. He was asked how he recon- 
ciled the contradictions in the message from beyond. 
“ How do they contradict ?” he inquired abruptly. “ Some 
speak of physical surroundings,” was the answer, “ some 
speak of a purely spiritual world. Some talk of a land 
of strife, some of a land of peace, an elysium.” “Oh, 
do they?” he replied. 

At the conclusion of his lectures on Spiritism his 
audience is in precisely the same position as the disap- 
pointed reporter, for his audience is face to face with 
the unanswered question: “After Death What?” 
Science was to answer it speaking with the authority of 
scientific proof. Science has not answered it. Lodge 
has not answered it, although he has gained a hearing 
mainly because he is a scientist. Spiritism has pointed 

fo him as the leading scientific exponent of the cult. In 
not one of his lectures is there a scientific proof of the 
evidence for survival, or the ultimate destiny of man or 
the reality of the unseen. With this latest travesty on 
science perpetrated by the defenders of Spiritism well 
may the American public ask: “ After Lodge What?” 
Maybe it will be Conan Doyle. His brief for Spiritism 
is just as scientific as the trilogy of Sir Oliver Lodge. 


The Church of ’Way Back 


Henry A. Douenrty, Jr. 


HE Catholic Church,” said my friend the Pragmatist, try- 
ing not to be any touchier on the subject than he thought the 
occasion demanded, “ Oh, that’s away behind the times.” 

“Quite so,” said I, without wincing. “That’s why the times 
are so rotten. They’ve insisted upon going ahead of her, ex- 
ploring a landscape with a ‘danger’ sign on it, regardless, and 
have fallen into the inevitable swamp.” 

“Well,” he replied, a trifle taken back, but trying not to show 
it; “I'll admit the times have gone in for a wee bit of corrup- 
tion. But, my dear man, it’s the Church’s fault. If she had only 
come along with us, up to date, the times might be better. But 
she wouldn’t. She’s all out of tune with them.” 


“Worse than that,” said I, “ she isn’t playing in the same key 
at all.” 
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“You've got it,” he responded, as if struck by an inspiration. 
“ She doesn’t understand modern times any more than Palestrina 
would understand Strauss.” 

“Or Irving Berlin,” said I. 
bones or horns in jazz bands.” 

“In short,” he said, ignoring my satire, “the Church can’t 
comprehend the new and higher morality and efficiency of the 
new order.” 

“TI fear not,” I stated. “She can’t in the least understand the 
holiness of the higher adultery, the hygiene of the higher conse- 
cutive polygamy, or the innocent rapture of the pre-natal as- 
sassination of infants.” 

“Tommyrot,” said he. “Surely all these follow logically from 
the higher criticism?” 

“Of course they do,” I retaliated. “So does the higher 
slavery, which you now see engaged in the process of getting 
tired of giving up all the private-property rights to three or four 
interlocking directors, each of whom sits on the governing 
boards of as many different kinds of businesses as there are 
commodities, without knowing much of anything about any of 
them, except how to wield the profit-grabbing end of them.” 

“TI confess I don’t quite couple up your connection there,” 
said he, meaning to be superior, but making a failure of it. 

“Why,” said I, “I’m surprised at you. Hasn’t your sector of 
the Christian battle-front been for centuries gradually telling the 
malefactor of great wealth that he’s just as good an interpreter 
of revelation as is his minister, if not a double sight better—or 
worse, I don’t know which you'd call it? And hasn’t he gone you 
one better and decided, like Satan, that captains of industry are 
the best possible interpreters of Christianity, and the only prac- 
ticers of it worth advertising?” 

“And what’s that got to do with it?” he asked naively. 

“ Why,” I reprimanded, “ haven’t you also put the malefactor 
of great wealth largely in control of your churches? And do 
you suppose he’s going to stand idly by in an attitude of in- 
nocuous desuetude and allow the parish that he manages to sup- 
port a minister who’s going to preach against the vices that this 
M. of G. W. is determined to commit, labeling them virtues, as a 
new interpreter of the moral law? Hardly.” 

“You forget,” corrected the Pragmatist, “that I’m not par- 
ticularly solicitous about the welfare of any brand of Christi- 
anity. We've grown out of that.” 

“So I notice by the birth-rate, the divorce-rate, the death- 
rate, the suicide-rate, the tax-rate, the profiteer’s-rate, the land- 
lord’s-rate and a few other rates,” said I, humbly. 

“Now you're mixing religion with practical life,” said he. 
“That’s not done in our best families, you know.” 

“Yes,” I came back, “that’s what I’m doing, just as the 
Church of "Way Back used to do. It’s an incorrigible habit of 
ours. We're forever forgetting that it’ll never do in the modern 
world.” 

“Certainly not,” said he. “If people will persist in letting re- 
ligion get in the way of their business and pleaSure, why then, 
let them keep it out of sight by law, if not otherwise. As for 
me, my religion is progress.” 

“T know it,” I assented. 
you find them, and, if they look like sin, rename them ‘ virtue. 

“There you have it in a nutshell,” said he. “There are no 
end of things that are properly virtues, which a superstitious 
supernaturalism has branded as sins.” 

“Especially crimes against even the natural law,” I added. 
“But somehow or other, you folk don’t look extremely happy, 
though ?” 

“We look sophisticated, if that’s what you mean,” said he. 

“It’s the same thing,” said I. “‘ Sophisticated’ is the term. 
In other words, the higher melancholia. You can have it. I 
prefer the ignorance that is bliss and the folly that is hope.” 

Whereat he stole away, while I departed, whistling a hymn. 


“Or the artists who blow trom- 


“And that is: Take conditions as 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed sia hundred words 


Was Washington Irish? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
George Washington’s mother, Mary Ball, Augustin Washing- 
ton’s second wife, was born in County Antrim, Ireland, and he: 
parents also were born there. It has become customary to 
accept as true so many misstatements in American history thai 
‘the assertion the Washington family came from Sulgrave 
“Manor” in Westmoreland, England, to Virginia, is taken as 
fact. Some genealogists have also traced Washington’s pedi- 
gree up to the god Odin, and the derivation from Sulgrave 
Manor is just as authentic. Sulgrave Manor was not even a 
manor, it was a modest little stone farm-house. The “ Encylo- 
pedia Britannica” holds that his genealogy cannot be connected 
with that of the Washingtons of Northumberland or Durham, 
and that there is no trace of his family anywhere beyond John 
Washington, his great-grandfather, who came to Virginia in 
1657, or thereabout. Jamestown was settled in 1607, and there 
had been no one named Washington living at Sulgrave for at 
the least sixty years before John Washington appeared in Vir- 
ginia. He did not come from Sulgrave Manor in any event, 
and the Sulgrave coat of arms is a myth. 

There was an Irish family of Washingtons, and they were 
much more “respectable” than any of the English families of 
the name. According to Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet [“ Ireland 
Under Irish Rule”], a man of this Irish family was in Madrid 
in 1623 in the suite of Prince Charles Stuart, who in 1625 be- 
came Charles I, King of England. This Charles is the Anglican 
proto-martyr and a striking example of the ease with which, at 
times, one may get away with a halo. Buckingham had per- 
suaded Charles to go to Madrid to negotiate a marriage with 
the daughter of the King of Spain. He became infatuated 
with the Infanta, but he almost scared the girl into hysteria by 
jumping over the garden wall of her paternal palace to have 
a private talk with the lady, which is looked upon as an in- 
decency in Spain. English historians insist that Charles finally 
broke off the match. This is an exaggeration. The girl's 
father really told Charles to run home like a good boy or the 
dog would be set on him. He was thrown out by Olivarez 
as a nuisance, and his lack of religion was at the bottom of 
the objections. 

Emmet says that young Washington who fell ill while in 
Madrid was in danger of death, and the refusal of the men in 
Charles’ suite to permit a priest to visit Washington was the 
final reason why the Spanish King insisted upon breaking off 
all negotiations with Charles. Washington recovered and re- 
turned to Ireland. There were many Irish in Spain at that 
period, even Irish ladies. After the Irish insurrection in 1641, 
Washington was obliged to leave Ireland and he went to 
America. This was at the time John and Andrew Washington 
supposedly came to Virginia. Was John Washington the 
Madrid Washington? Whether he was or not, Mary Wash- 
ington, one of our ideal American mothers, was a genuine “ Far 
Down,” as were her people before her. 

Philadelphia. AusTIN O'MALLEY. 


Mr. Wright’s Novels 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Until I read Dr. Walsh’s article, “Modern Popular Educa- 
tion,” in America for November 15, Harold Bell Wright was 
only a name to me. Having now made myself familiar with 
the latest novel of this author, my impulse is to address an open 
letter to the good doctor to whom, in common with thousands 
of Catholic readers, I am sincerely grateful for his contribu- 
tions to our literature. If I might, I would appeal to Dr. 
Walsh to spare time for a patient reading of the novel in ques- 
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tion, and my hope would be that he might revise his impres- 
sions and temper the severity of his criticism both of the author 
and the author’s readers. Certain vulgarities and profanities 
which, in that respect, unfortunately reflect realities in American 
manners, disfigure this work of fiction. In essentials, however, 
and in an honest endeavor to uphold the cause of right living, 
I cannot see that the novel differs from many of the edifying 
Catholic works which appeal to a class of readers, not entirely 
uneducated, even though incapable of making distinctions about 
what is “living but-not life.” At the risk of writing myself down 
a deplorable example of an unsophisticated reader, let me say 
that to me it is a comforting fact that there are 750,000 readers 
in this country who prefer Mr. Wright with all his banalities, 
to Mr. Chambers or even the school of Galsworthy, Wells and 
that latest idol, Ibafiez, to whom the critics offer in praise a 
“marvelous harmony of opinion.” 

Brooklyn. C. M. B. 
What Is Americanization? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your editorial question in AMERICA of January 31, “ What is 
Americanization?” with its answer, caught my special attention, 
as I had just finished Barrett’s “ Life of Andrew Jackson.” In 
this work at page 347 “Old Hickory” in a letter to Dr. L. H. 
Colman, late in 1823, writing with reference to the Tariff bill, 
enacted the following year, used this language, “It is time we 
should become a little more Americanized, and instead of feeding 
the paupers and laborers of Europe, feed our own, or else in a 
short time, by continuing our present policy, we shall be paupers 
ourselves.” I quote the above paragraph, not at all in relation 
to the duties on imports, or any financial problem, but to call 
attention to the fact that a hundred years ago men’s minds, 
especially the leaders of public opinion, were busy about “ Ameri- 
canization,” a word which very many of the present day appear 
tu think is an invention, or finding of the present, connected with 
our political development as a nation. 

Those who have read the literature of the American Revolu- 
tion, the adoption of the Constitution, and the formative period 
of the growth of this great country, will agree that Andrew Jack- 
son, with the great men of our early national life, Washington, 
Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Hamilton, and many others, 
were busy, very busy, trying to furnish a broad and stable ground 
work for the national Government, that would not only accommo- 
date those who lived in the thirteen original Colonies or States, 
but would provide a home and an asylum for the oppresseé 
millions of Europe. 

It seems to me your editorial points clearly to real American- 
ization. It is not an excessive zeal, or attention, to the develop- 
ment of our foreign-born, but should, and must be extended to 
us, who by accident are of native birth, lest we, perhaps, preen 
ourselves upon that accident, and neglect to see the beam in our 
eyes, while we take notice and try to remove the mote from that 
of our brothers of foreign birth. 

Looking backward, we learn that the great battles of Ameri- 
canization were fought to settle the rights of the States, with 
reference to the rights of the nation, and kindred subjects. ‘To- 
day we are apt to be swept off our feet in our attitude of regard- 
ing Congress, or the national Government, all embracing in its 
powers and functions. Surely no work of Americanization can 
be of higher value than to find the stakes set by the Fathers on 
this question, lest the people at large find themselves fettered 
and bound by amendments to our national Constitution, and acts 
of Congress, with or without Constitutional authority, that will 
leave us Samson-like amidst the ruins of this Government, if 
private and family rights are invaded and sacrificed to the whims 
and follies of those who are too busy to attend to their own 
affairs, but are always ready to reform and Americanize their 
neighbors. 


Youngstown, O. Ws. A. MALINE. 
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Making the Mass a Crime 


ROHIBITIONISTS in the Ozarks, and others nearer 
home, including all who believe that the Bishop of 
Rome is Antichrist, should now take comfort in the 
thought that the reign of Antichrist is nearing its end. 
At least, Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler, chief legal counsel 
for the Anti-Saloon League, has taught them an excel- 
lent way of making the Mass impossible. Mr. Wheeler 
knows, if some of his benighted followers do not, that 
it is the Mass that matters. And Mr. Wheeler is abso- 
lutely right. It is the Mass that matters, and it is 
through the Eighteenth Amendment that Congress can 
at last make the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass a crime. 
Mr. Wheeler’s hasty assurance that the Prohibitionists 
have no intention of proscribing the chief act of Catholic 
worship, only stresses the fact that they can proscribe it. 
It also strengthens the position of those who have held 
that while the Eighteenth Amendment may destroy the 
Fifth, it certainly destroys the First, and thus, as far as 
Congress is concerned, brings religious liberty to an end. 
Congress may now forbid the Mass in the District of 
Columbia, in the territories and dependencies, whenever 
we have them, and bar from Federal office all who violate 
the Federal law forbidding the use of wine in the Holy 
Sacrifice. That it can go much farther in these days 
when the reserved rights of the States are almost daily 
flouted, is hardly debatable. For no longer is the Mass 
protected in any degree by the First Amendment. Catho- 
lic priests may lawfully say Mass only on condition, so 
to speak, of good behavior, and only if the Mass does 
not interfere, in the opinion of bigots, with the proper 
enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment. The real 
point of importance in American life and polity is not 
to safeguard religious liberty against possible encroach- 
ments by Congress. The framers of the Constitution 
and the Americans who accepted it thought otherwise, but 
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the times have changed. The point of importance today 
is to bring all the power of the Federal Government, 
even if religious liberty goes by the board, to prevent a 
workingman from obtaining what he may justly consider 
an excellent creature of God, a sober glass of beer. 

Mr. Wheeler again assures us that he will not inter- 
fere with the Mass. His intentions may be kindly, but 
his ideals are anything but American. Since when have 
we been governed in this country by men, instead of 
laws? And for the maintenance of the smallest of our 
rights, are we to depend upon the good favor of any 
man, or of any association of men? Mr. Wheeler’s 
assurance would come well from the mouth of an abso- 
lute dictator, and perhaps that is why he gave it. The 
Eighteenth Amendment is the beginning of a policy which 
utterly destroys the ideals of liberty proposed by the men 
who founded this republic. The day of the dictator 
nears, and it is kind of Mr. Wheeler to prepare us for it. 


Lenten Cheerfulness 


i say that when a man laughs he brings 
into action as many as twelve muscles but his 
“ grieving muscles”’ number only six. Does this prove 
that man, anatomically considered, is more a laughing 
than a weeping animal, or the contrary? Is the more 
complicated mechanism, so to speak, that is required to 
produce a smile, compared with the simpler process by 
which a tear is caused to flow, a physiological demonstra- 
tion that man was made to moan? Because the creation 
of a hearty laugh calls for more involved muscular action 
than does that of a doleful sob, is mirth harder to ex- 
press facially than grief? Let the learned decide the 
question. In practice, however, every sojourner in this 
thorn-strewn, work-a-day world knows full well that it 
is not easy to keep wearing always a joyful, smiling face, 
though we each have at our command a dozen pliant 
muscles which were made expressly for that purpose. 

For the risible faculty is controlled, of course, by the 
will, so a well-disciplined will is all that is needed to 
make the laughing muscles behave as they should. There- 
fore a permanent source of strength for this controlling 
faculty should be found. But to seek it we have not far 
to go, for the age-old principles of Catholic asceticism 
are especially designed to make and keep the will firm and 
strong. The grace that comes from fervent prayer and 
from frequenting the Sacraments, the vigor of soul that 
results from the practice of self-denial and the shunning 
of sin’s occasions all render the will such effective help 
in fully controlling the risorius and its eleven allied 
muscles that the faithful observer of Lent should not 
{und it hard to wear a cheerful face all the while. ‘“ Thou 
when thou fastest, anoint thy head and wash thy face, 
that thou appear not to men to fast,” the Church wisely 
cautions her children on Ash Wednesday lest some of 
them should get the mistaken Puritanic notion that a 
Lenten face must necessarily mean an unsmiling somber 
one. But the most Catholic faces are those that are most 
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cheerful-looking. So much is happening in the world 
nowadays to cause the thoughtful and the good sorrow 
and anxiety, perhaps many Catholics could do no fitter 
Lenten penance than to wear always a cheerful face. 


Government Propaganda for the Smith Bill 


F anyone has conceived the idea that the Smith-~- 

Towner bill for the establishment of a politico-educa- 
tional bureaucracy at Washington is dead, he will be 
speedily disabused by reading the proceedings of the Na- 
tional Education Association, lately in convention at 
Cleveland. That very active Association is unwearied 
in its efforts to establish in this country a policy which, 
as the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, discussing the bill aptly 
remarks, “ will render ours the most obnoxious bureau- 
cratic government on earth.” In the passage by the Sen- 
ate of the so-called “ Americanization” bill, which has 
as much to do with “ Americanization ” as it has with the 
price of golf balls, the Association feels that the first 
difficult step has been taken. 

When the Association, paying its own bills, sends its 
field-agents to conventions all over the country, its wis- 
dom may and should be called in doubt, but its right to 
this action is unquestioned. The case is far otherwise 
when any official of this Government, a mere servant of 
the people, whatever his pretensions, employs either the 
influence of his position or the resources which his posi- 
tion controls, to urge the adoption of pending legisla- 
tion. The charge has been hinted, and is now made 
openly by a responsible officer of the United States, that 
this very thing has been done by Dr. P. P. Claxton, Direc- 
tor of the Federal Bureau of Education. The question 
now arises: “ What action will be taken by Dr. Clax- 
ton’s superior, the Secretary of the Interior, to bring Dr. 
Claxton to his senses?” For surely it must have been 
through an unfortunate lapse of his sense of propriety 
and of his intelligence as well, that this most un-Ameri- 
can campaign was begun by Dr. Claxton. Senator King 
goes farther and suggests that what Dr. Claxton has 
done be forbidden as criminal by Federal statute. The 
suggestion should be adopted at once. ‘ 

Another thing that ought to be done by statute is to impose a 
penalty upon executive officers who carry on a propaganda. For 
instance, Dr. Claxton has written letters to educators throughout 
the United States, pleading for a certain Americanization bill 
[the Kenyon bill] and urging that they support the bill to create 
a Department of Education [the Smith-Towner bill]. That 
would magnify Dr. Claxton; that would increase the powers of 
the bureau with which he is connected, and transform it, indeed, 
into a department; and so Dr. Claxton spends hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars of the people’s money in carrying on an extensive 
propaganda throughout the United States in order to secure 
legislation to build up his Department. (Congressional Record, 
Vol. 59, p. 2656). 

It is characteristic of the methods used to urge the 
Smith-Towner bill that they invite prosecution by the 
Federal law. Bill and methods are strikingly alike. 


Nothing more un-American has ever been proposed on 
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the floor of Congress, and no measure has ever been 
defended with equal brazenness. Are public officers to 
be allowed to spend the money of the people to enact 
their whims and wishes into law? If so, we may as 
well throw aside the hypocritical pretense that the Uniied 
States is a republic. 

If all Americans who abhor the very thought that the 
schools of the country may pass under the control of a 
clique of politicians at Washington, will at once instruct 
their servants in Congress, the most utterly damnable 
bill that ever found a willing political sponsor will hang 
higher than Haman. We have just fought one war, or 
think we have, for the continuance of the rule of the 
people. If now we remain inactive in face of the political 
lobbying which is trying to force the Smith-Towner bill 
through Congress, we may some day realize that it might 
have been better had we lost that war. In that case we 
should not have been obliged to cherish the delusion 
that we are a free people. The principle of the Smith- 
Towner bill establishes bondage and calls it freedom. If 
we must have slavery, let us at least reject hypocrisy. 


The Twenty-ninth of February 


66 O time!” exclaimed the wise man incredulously, 

“no time! why, you have all the time there is!” 
So have we all, even in those customary years when 
February proves its love of law and order above all other 
months, by confining itself to four weeks of seven days 
apiece. The astronomers may settle among themselves, 
if they can, the difficult question why all months cannot 
be symmetrical, and the further question, not difficult at 
all but most appealing to the popular mind, concerning 
the frequency with which the shortest month of the year 
has five Sundays. But after the last point has been laid 
aside as insoluble, it remains true that astronomical de- 
bate and mathematical discussion can neither give nor 
take from us one moment of time. For it is in the hand 
of God, and in leap years and in ordinary years, He will 
give us all the time there is. Only God who gives, can 
take away, but we can spoil His gift by our misuse. 

Make the most of time you may, 
Life is short, and wears away 

and it is short even in leap year. But what is it to “ make 
the most of time”? Another day is not merely another 
twenty-four hours. It is another opportunity to glorify 
God, to help one’s neighbor, to make that small corner 
of the world in which we live a little brighter and a great 
deal happier for the fact that we are found in it. Old 
Daniel Boone, George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, 
are good examples of February-born children who fairly 
made the most of time, and Cardinal Newman is another. 
Perhaps we can add ourselves to the list, by being con- 
tert merely to stand and wait. 

For the amateur astronomer the spectacle of five Sun- 
days in the shortest month of the year is not without 
points of peculiar interest, and he can occupy many a 
pleasurable moment in figuring out how many years will 
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pass before the almanac again chronicles Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 29. But by the rest of us, who cannot even lisp 
in numbers, and perhaps by the astronomer himself, Feb- 
ruary 29, 1920, may be profitably employed with suitable 
meditations on the shortness of life, and sundry kindre:l 
contemplations. In these reflections it may be that we 
shall find a new appreciation of the truth that every day is 
given us to glorify God and to edify our neighbor. Thus 
do we “make the most of time,” until the shadows 
lengthen and we sleep, and after sleep awaken in a 
country where chequered time has been transformed into 
an endless day of perfect happiness. 


Who Will Pay the Rent? 


N a recent speech at Springfield, the Speaker of the 
I House regretted the dolefulness of his topic. Yet, he 
thought, it was profitable to face the facts occasionally, 
and the main fact in his consciousness was that the United 
States was approaching a financial crisis. The public 
debt is about twenty-five billion dollars, an increase of 
2500 per cent in three years. The annual budget for the 
next few years will be at least five and one-half billion 
dollars. It may be larger. Even if the budget does not 
increase, how is the Government to pay its debts, thereby 
helping to reduce the cost of living on an income barely 
equaling the budget? To issue more bonds is an im- 
possibility. It was hard enough to float the Victory loan, 
even under the exultation of November, 1918. Today, a 
similar loan would be impossible. And it is equally im- 
possible to increase taxation. What then is to be done? 

Mr. Gillette suggests personal economy. The advice 
is good. Unless we can conquer the persuasion that the 
best of everything is not quite good enough for us, we 
may as well reserve a place for our old age in the poor 
house. But the’ advice, good as it is, does not go far 
enough. If the citizen denies himself necessities, in order 
that the Government may throw away money, not pre- 
cisely on luxuries, but receiving nothing at all in return, 
financial conditions only become worse. And that is 
what the Government has been doing for the last year. 
A Western editor tells of a young lady of his acquaintance 
who secured a position at Washington of $125.00 a 
month. She went to the office assigned to ask what her 
duties might be, and discovered that there were no duties. 
She remained for two months, drew $250.00 and then 
on the urging of conscience, resigned. But she has few 
imitators. The Hon. Champ Clark, speaking in the 
Lower House, told of Government offices in Washington 
where thousands of employees spent their days in getting 
out of one another’s way. The hardest work required 
of them was to sign the payroll. The New York Evening 
Post is now retailing facts made familiar to readers of 
AMERICA last spring, adding to them the natural develop- 
ments of the last eight months. The Federal Board for 


Vocational Rehabilitation, one of the many agencies 
through which the faddists and politicians hope to pass 
the Smith bill, paid out, in December, about $400,000 for 
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clerk hire, and less than $140,000 for rehabilitation. Its 
general record is that for every six dollars it spends on 
the soldier, it spends $113 in salaries. On the whole, 
however, for a government bureau this record is by no 
means bad. But as a means of helping the disabled 
soldier, the Board, taking it by and large, is about as 
useful as an automobile in Venice. 

Yes, we need personal economy in these hard times, 
but more than that we need a Congress which can realize 
first, that the financial resources, even of the United 
States, are not limitless, and next, that money spent for 
purposes not authorized by the Constitution of the United 
States, is not merely spent uselessly, but stolen from the 
people. Do we want any more Federal agents to instruct 
the farmers how to care for pigs,.and to teach mothers 
how to cure little Johnny’s tooth-ache? Won’t a State 
school be cheaper and better in the one case, and a local 
dentist, in the other? We have these agents today, and 
we are paying them large salaries. They are one reason 
why we are also paying extraordinary prices for flour, 
sugar, rent and shoes. As the Secretary of the Treasury 
has said, one of the most active factors making for high 
prices, is reckless Government expenditure. Talk is 
cheap, and also writing. What are you going to do about 
it? What are you going to do about the Smith bill and 
half a dozen other bills now in Congress, every one of 
which will make it doubly hard for you to pay your rent 
next year? 


Directors, Incompetent yet Wealthy 


s sav directors and officers of a majority of public 
utilities seem to exist solely for the purpose of 
financially gouging the public. That in the process of 
gouging they may kill or maim various members of the 
public, brings no responsibility, either in law, or in what 
takes in them the place of conscience. A great street- 
railway corporation, for instance, may use cars that are 
thirty years old, and run them over tracks that are unsafe, 
in charge of an utterly incompetent engineer. Owe dark 
evening, the train leaves the track. Ninety-five persons, 
fathers of families or family breadwinners, are instantly 
killed. Two hundred others, bleeding and senseless, are 
picked up to crowd the emergency wards of the hospitals. 
For this catastrophe, which is not imaginary, but an 
actual occurence in the city of New York some fifteen 
months ago, no one is responsible. So the courts have 
decreed. That the millionaires who sit as directors can 
be held answerable in the slightest degree, is simply un- 
thinkable. So they themselves say, and some courts 
agree with them. They knew nothing of the rolling-stock 
held by the company, nothing of its dangerous road-bed, 
nothing of its incompetent employees. For they do not 
patronize the crowded cars of the company. They use 
limousines. 

How long is this mockery of justice to last? A New 
York court made a good beginning last month when it 
convicted the head of a publishing company of the crime 
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of publishing an indecent book. The president averred 
that he knew nothing of this offense against morality. 
The prosecuting attorney countered with the argument 
that he should have known, and a common-sense court 
sustained the claim. An extension of this claim, mak- 
ing it to bear upon the iniquities of corporations whose 
directors know nothing of said iniquities, would probably 
put a quick end to the rapacity and brigandage which 
are turning honest men into haters of law and of courts 
much faster than any “Red” literature that ever came 
from a cellar printing press. A New York street-rail- 
way company which paid dividends of 187 per cent in 
about fourteen years now claims to be bankrupt. Its 
only salvation lies in an eight-cent fare. The claim is 
made, and not denied, that in the past it paid out millions 
for “ special services,” which services, however, did no 
good either to the company or to the public. Now it 
calls on the public to pay for this looting; otherwise it 
cannot meet its financial engagements, and “ the widows 
and orphans” who hold its securities will suffer. 

The public has no responsibility whatever. The prime 
responsibility lies with the directors who allowed prac- 
tices, now seen to be ruinous, as long as the dividends 
were promptly paid. The President of the Board of 
Aldermen has suggested that all these ignorant directors 
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be promptly expelled from the company’s directorate. 
That is a good beginning. The next step would be a 
suit in equity to compel these directors to shoulder the 
losses that would otherwise fall on widows and orphans 
foolish enough to invest in companies so wofully mis- 
managed. Of course, such a suit would fail, for the 
only responsibility is in conscience, and that is a sanc- 


tion which the directors probably do not recognize. But 
it might bring the public to a knowledge of the truth, 
and the truth recognized, the law might be induced to 
take these respectable, but ignorant, brigands in hand, 
providing each and all with a striped suit. Before the 
law, as now written, they are innocent and respectable 
citizens, contributors to many public charities, leaders 
of the “uplift.” Before the bar of conscience—but, for 
obvious reasons, that bar is not available. 

The directors, although ignorant, are still wealthy. 
Only the widows and orphans will suffer. There is much 
talk today of “ Americanization.” ‘‘ Americanization ” 
was once supposed to imply a “square deal.” It is a 
task of considerable magnitude to bring our alien brethren 
to any high degree of admiration for “ Americanism ” 
as long as public utilities and their directors may loot 
and loot again, and the public is forced to reimburse 
them for the labor involved in looting. 


Literature 


AMERICA AND THE ESSAY 
7 Bus far in this series of papers we have been discoursing 
on the chief exponents of the familiar essay as it presents 
itself in English literature. It would be decidedly unfair in any 
attempt in literary apologetics to omit a reference to the main- 
traveled roads of American achievement. Sydney Smith, it may 
be remembered, once set England a-laughing by his bon mot to 
the effect that Macaulay had been guilty of several brilliant 
flashes of silence. Were the humorist living today he would 
no doubt prefer so brilliantly to distinguish himself than to ask 
as he once did, “ Who reads an American book?” The body 
of American literature is a fair and worthy accomplishment; 
and while there are types of which there is a richer abundance, 
there has been a notable contribution by way of the easy, infor- 
mal essay. It was Irving who pointed the way; probably, indeed, 
the charm of the “Sketchbook” offers the most abiding delight 
in a reading of his works. One never tires of Westminster 
Abbey while the genial, contemplative philosopher muses over 
the things of yesterday in the soft, musical melancholy that is 
altogether his. Under his gentle spell Stratford-on-Avon yields 
clear visions of Shakespearean fancy, the loveliness of the rural 
life of old England rises to the eye, and over the long roads 
that knew Chaucer and the pilgrims of Canterbury is heard the 
stage-coach rolling merrily on its way home in the frosty Christ- 
mas eve. 

Irving was an American Augustan; he was close in heart to 
the warm, mellow spirit that moved Addison and Steele. Emer- 
son was close to them, too, in wishing to voice wisdom as he 
knew it. When we think of Emerson, however, we usually con- 
jure to ourselves a sweetly solemn thought, and place the au- 
thor in the ranks of the philosophers rather than among the 
familiar essayists. But so elastic a term is the word essay, that 
the representative New Englander who wrote “ Self-Reliance” 





and “ Compensation” and “ Friendship” may readily clasp hands 
with any group that comprises men as different as Bacon and 
Lamb. Perhaps Thoreau, too, the all-sufficient dweller by Wal- 
den Pond, may enjoy in the spirit-land a comradeship with those 
who liked the easy grace of simple talk. 

There is no difficulty at all about opening the ranks for Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, who may be regarded as the American familiar 
essayist par excellence. Holmes never was rarely gifted of the 
imagination, but he was keen of understanding, and rich in wit; 
and although he observed life from the sure ground of an aris- 
tocrat, he knew intimately the whole drama of a Yankee civili- 
zation and the actors who were playing the parts. In his 
“Breakfast Table” series and “Over the Tea Cups” we have 
the four acts of the New England comedy of manners, depict- 
ing the thought and aspiration of a generation that looked upon 
Boston as the hub of the solar system. In the pages of his es- 
says are the typical characters that give New England its own 
personality; and they talk of everything from religion to horse- 
racing, from literature to germs. . 

By a somewhat general consent we have come to regard Low- 
ell as our foremost man of letters in America. We usually think 
of him as the poet and critic, but it is impossible to forget that 
he was also at home in the familiar tone of expression. He 
could write “On a Certain Condescension in Foreigners” in the 
happiest vein imaginable, and win the approval of those who 
know not his essay on Dante. This single paper on European 
patronage, and it is not a solitary accomplishment in the some- 
what informal manner, would have admitted him into the blessed 
company of those who bear on their escutcheons the device and 
quarterings of the house of Montaigne. 

Other writers, too, have done their share in carrying on the 
essay vogue in America. Donald G. Mitchell was one, George 
William Curtis another, Charles Dudley Warner a third; and of 
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the best of those writing today none is more representative than 
Miss Agnes Repplier. 

It is now almost a quarter of a century since the last-named 
writer published a paper entitled “ The Passing of the Essay.” 
She did not then believe that it was passing away, or even 
moribund, as some of the baleful prophets were declaring. Her 
belief has proved to be well-founded. Today the literary form 
is more alive than ever, not having died even temporarily, in 
emulation of Tom Sawyer’s ambition, but waxing strong and 
ever stronger, particularly during the past decade of years. It 
would be an exceedingly interesting bit of erudition to know 
why this is so; and it probably would not be difficult to find out. 
But we may safely leave to publishers and to readers the dis- 
covery of the causes contributory to this fact. What matters it 
to us who have a genuine affection for the tender grace of an 
essay that is alive to be able at this minute to say that this is the 
reason, or that? Let us be thankful, rather, to the god of the 
things that are. It is more pat to the occasion to be able to 
reach forth and take a volume of Kenneth Grahame from the 
bookshelf, and read the philosophy of childhood as exhaled 
through the lines of “The Olympians”; or one of John 
Ayscough, to gather his rich and genial wisdom from the 
thoughts embodied in “ Loyalists and Patriots”; or one of Max 
Beerbohm, with the hope of becoming as keenly alive as he is to 
the possibilities and truth in “The Naming of Streets”; or a 
book that G. S. Street has made, to follow the exquisite mental 
volleying of ideas lighter than tennis balls, but just as hard to 
control. If you glance at the shelf allotted to your American 
friends, your eye may rest with delight on Miss Guiney’s 
“ Patrins,” and you may be tempted to indulge in the happiness 
of “On Dying Considered as a Dramatic Situation”; or you 
may incline to Samuel Crothers, and spend as much time as 
you wish on “An Hour with Our Prejudices”; or you may be 
pleased with one or another of the papers of the author of “ The 
Strenuous Life.” There is surely nothing dismal in the outlook 
for the supply and demand of the essay. 

There seems to be no more to say on the subject; rather, 
perhaps, so many things more that to attempt them would be 
to write something not even remotely approaching an essay at 
all. We should no doubt be content to have added another voice 
in the chant of praise for that objet d’art known as the essay. 
Ever charming, often useful, sometimes inconsequential and un- 
necessary as a rainbow, it helps to fill a place in our souls that 
was left vacant for just such things. Let us be practical as we 
like, or are obliged to be: a great many are constrained thereto, 
and like it as well. Let us build bridges, and plan cities, and 
span continents with miles of glittering steel track; let us every 
day join the hurly-burly of the full modern life, and surge and 
sway in the fierce clash of the onset; let us be men and women, 
demi-gods of strength and endurance; and it is all very satis- 
fying. But when the day is done, and the tumult is over, and 
all the eager ambitions of righteous conquest quiet down with 
the pale glow of evening, then let us be glad that there live 
those master souls who can give us the distilled fragrance of 
life merely by taking up their pens: who can lead us to wonder- 
ful, far-away cities, sweetly dreaming by summer seas and 
waiting patiently for those who will come; who will saunter 
with us in the wide out-of-doors over the hills and valleys, with 
ever the sunlight calling us toward the far horizon; who can 
revive the silent dust of a long-dead hero and breath into it 
the life and warmth of their own eager souls; who can awake 
a slumbering ideal in half-a-hundred words; who, by their 
witty conversation, by their genial smilings, by their sly satire, 
by their choice confidences, by their serene egotism, can give us 
a gladness of heart and a refreshment of mind that come most 
sweetly after the labor and the combat of the day. Perhaps, 
at the ending of all things, when the toiler and the dreamer are 
as one, the fairest gladness of immortality will fall to those who 
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have given solace to the hearts of men; and some of the 
loveliest flowers of heaven will surely be for those who have 
spent their years in helping to provide with the charm of words 
a sunny serenity for wearied souls on earth. 

JosepH F. WickHAM, M.A. . 


NEWMAN LEAVING OXFORD 


How tenderly his gentle soul did cling 

Unto its nursing mother. Just a bit 

Of flower held his heart, then love alit 

Dull spires with lingering dawn: anon the sting 
Of partings pierced him through, and he, a king, 
By right of mind to royal Oxford knit, 
Grief-bent, but kingly still, went out from it 
Like Lear, unknowing of a Second Spring. 





Another realm came conquest to his sway, 
And other knights attended at his throne; 
The purple of the Passion robed his frame; 
The light of Faith shone splendid on his way: 
But ever in the hours he dreamed alone, 
He paced its paths and fondled Oxford’s name. 
M. J. Rriorpan. 


REVIEWS 


In a Medieval Library, a Study in Pre-Reformation Religious 
Literature. By GertrupE Ropinson. St. Louis: B. Herder Book 
Co. $1.50. 

The writer of this interesting book has browsed among the 
works of English Catholic writers who lived from about the 
year 1400 until 1540, gives biographical details of their careers, 
and quotes from their works passages which throw light on the 
character of the devotions that the clergy and laity of those days 
most favored. Many books were written then to help the people 
to hear Mass with the greatest spiritual profit. The “ Lay-folk’s 
Mass-book,” for instance, begins: 

The worthiest thing, the most of goodness, 
In all the world—that is the Mass, 

In all the books of holy Kirk 

That holy men, that time can work, 

The Mass is praised many-fold. 

John Mirk gives the people such detailed directions for say- 
ing “The bedes on the Sondaye,” that scarcely any fitting in- 
tention seems to be omitted. Parish priests are instructed by 
another writer to take care that: 

No man in Church shall scholl (loll) 

Nor lean to pillar as to wall, 

But fair on knees they shall them set 

Kneeling down upon the floor flett (flat), 

And pray to God with heart meek 

To give them mercy and grace eke. 
counsel which is just as seasonable today as it was 400 years 
ago. Beautiful passages are also quoted from the writings of 
Dean Colet. Here is the prayer to “the Boy Jesus” which he 
composed for the children of St. Paul’s grammar school: 

My sweetest Lord Jesus, who when a boy of twelve years 
old, so reasoned among the doctors in the temple at Jerusalem 
that they were all amazed and wondered at Thy surpassing 
wisdom, I beseech Thee, that in this Thy school, where Thou 
art Guardian and Patron, I may daily so learn both letters 
and wisdom that I may be able, first of all to know Thee, 
O Jesu, who art Thyself the true wisdom, and then knowing 
Thee, to worship and imitate Thee. and in this short life so 
to walk in the way of Thy doctrine, following Thy foot- 
steps, that by the way Thou Thyself hast attained, I too, 
when I depart this life, may by Thy grace attain to some 
portion of that glory. Amen. 

In the book there will also be found good extracts from the 
works of such renowned mystics as Richard Rolle, Walter 
Hylon, Juliana of Norwich and the “devout ancress,” Margery 
Kemp of Lynn. W. D. 
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The Undying Tragedy of the World. By Wui11AM F. Rosi- 
son, S.J. St. Louis University, St. Louis: B. Herder Book 
Co. $1.50. 

The Passion and Glory of Christ. A Commentary on the 
Events from the Last Supper to the Ascension. By Mgr. F. X. 
Portzt, S.T.D. Professor of Theology at the University of 
Vienna. Translated from the German by A. M. BucHANAN, 
M.A. (London) Revised and Edited by Rev. C. C. MartrnpALe, 
S.J. New York: Joseph F. Wagner (Inc.). 

This new volume of sermons by Father Robison, who has 
been appointed since its publication, the Rector of St. Louis 
University, is well adapted for Lenten reading. In six discourses 
entitled “ Judas and Disloyalty,” “ The Sanhedrin and Duplicity,” 
“ Pilate” and “ Time-serving,” “ Herod and Lust,” “ The Soldiers 
and Cruelty” and “The People and Apostasy.” The author 
first points out what the dominant vice was of the individuals 
or classes that caused Our Lord to be seized, tried and executed 
and then he shows how the same evil passions hamper the mis- 
sion of God’s Church today. Father Robison also indicates 
what grave menaces irreligion and immorality are to the Amer- 
ican Commonwealth. Speaking in his concluding discourse, for 
instance, on apostasy he thus calls attention to the danger of the 
educational autocracy which the Smith-Towner bill aims to 
establish : ? 

As we love God and cherish our country we must see to it 
that the most American of all the schools of our land be not 
strangled by unjust discrimination. The Catholic parochial 
schools and colleges and universities and similar schools of 
the Lutherans, the Episcopalians and the like, are the most 

American schools to be found from ocean to ocean; because 

they alone are founded on the principles of religion, of 

Christianity. 

Mgr. Poelzl’s excellent book will .likewise furnish priests, 
seminarians, religious and laymen with a wealth of solid matter 
for Lenten reading and reflections. Following closely the four 
Evangelists, the author gives in some 350 pages a sufficiently full 
and not too technical commentary on every incident of Our 
Divine Lord’s last days upon earth from the supper in Bethany 
till His Ascension; apparent discrepancies in the Gospel story 
are harmonized, the great Catholic commentators are cited 
appositely, and the fruits of the author’s reading and erudition 
are placed at the reader’s command. W. D. 





Unexplored New Guinea. A Record of the Travels, Adven- 
tures and Experiences of a Resident Magistrate Amongst the 
Head-Hunting Savages and Cannibals of the Unexplored Interior 
of New Guinea. By Wirrrep N. Beaver, for Twenty-seven Years 
Resident Magistrate in the Western Division of Papua or New 
Guinea. With an Introduction by A. C. Happon, M.A., Sc.D., 
F:R.S., F.R.G.S. With 32 Illustrations and 4 Maps from Material 
Supplied by the Author; Spitsbergen. An Account of Explora- 
tion, Hunting, the Mineral Riches and Future Potentialities of an 
Arctic Archipelago. By R. N. RupMose Brown, D.Sc. With 
Many Illustrations and Three Maps. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $5.00 each. 

By having these two books within easy reach, readers will no 
doubt find our climate’s extremes of heat and cold easier to bear. 
For when the temperature is very high, some August afternoon, 
they can find relief by opening Dr. Brown’s volume, say at page 
201, and seeing there Lord Dufferin’s fanciful description of a 
Spitsbergen winter: “In a crowded hut the breath of its occu- 
pants will fall in flakes of snow. The soles of your 
stockings may be burnt off your feet before you feel the slightest 
warmth from the fire. Heated stones will not prevent 
the sheets of the bed from freezing.” On a January morning, 
however, when the thermometer registers ten degrees below zero, 
Mr. Beaver’s book should be taken down from the shelf and his 
description of Papau’s hot, “damp, steamy climate” should be 
read, and his pleasant account of the way “you get accustomed 
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to the nightly wanderings of the carpet-snake after rats and the 
little Gecko lizards dropping down on you unexpectedly.” 
Spitsbergen, the Arctic archipelago east of Greenland, was dis- 
covered by the Dutch in 1596; its area is about 25,000 square 
miles, and it is chiefly valuable for its coal, copper, zinc, molybde- 
num and gypsum mines. The author writes informing chapters 
about the history of the country’s explorations, devotes some 
pages of Spitsbergen’s growitig popularity as a resort for summer 
and discusses the problem of the islands’ ownership, for England, 
Norway and Sweden have claimed portions of them. According to 
the author of “ Unexplored New Guinea,” the natives of that land 
are not a very amiable race, for they are constantly hunting for 
one another's heads, and they take great pride in the number of 
enemy skulls they hold. The heads of deceased relatives are 
also considered highly desirable, their original possessors being 
allowed, however, to retain the use of their own heads, as a rule, 
until the natural term of their lives. The skulls of lamented kin 
are then placed by the wooden pillows of surviving relatives, who 
gather when asleep valuable information from the heads about 
gardens, wizards, hunting, etc. The book’s 300 or more pages are 
full of information about the customs and habits of the Papuans, 
and detailed descriptions are given of the islands, which the 
author, being a “resident magistrate,” traveled over and cx- 


plored. W. D. 





In an Indian Abbey. By JosepnH Rickxasy, S.J. London: 


3urns & Oates, Ltd. 

Father Rickaby puts as his sub-title to this interesting volume 
“Some Straight Talking on Theology.” The sub-title is richly 
deserved. Readers who have followed the writings of this able 
philosopher and theologian will find his charming skill in hand- 
ling the abstract and the subtle more manifest than ever in his 
latest work. The pain-problem and the problem of evil, that 
stumbling block of thinkers who have faced it from the days 
when the world was young, Father Rickaby handles in masterly 
style. “Creation and Pantheism,” “The Obscurity of Faith,” 
“Original Sin,” “ Matrimony the Great Sacrament” “ Symbol,” 
“Scandal” and “The Divine Foreknowledge” are discussed in 
a straightforward and convincing manner. 

Father Rickaby’s treatise is cast in an original mold. In an 
airy creation, Thall Ghat Abbey, situated in India in the year 
2020 there is a community of monks whose apostolate is the 
discussion of problems in theology, philosophy, Biblical criticism, 
and biology as they bear on Catholic truth. The abbey is the 
resort of the earnest inquirer after truth. A large wing of the 
building is divided into parlors, and over each parlor is a sign 
“ Biblical Criticism,” “ Anthropology” etc., showing the topics 
discussed there. To each parlor a monk is assigned, a specialist 
in his particular line. Difficulties are discussed in dialogue form, 
the author holding with Leo XIII, that the trying of hypotheses 
in theology is a means wf advancing the science. “The truths 
of revelation are limited in number and do not grow.” They 
must all be considered before the hypothesis is made, and when 
made and tested, if it clashes with the test of the Living Church, 
it must be set aside. Even so the framer may have discovered 
something in the making. Such is Father Rickaby’s view. His 
book is not a catechism. It is as scientific and clever as it is 
Catholic. -. Ge. 

BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

“Pirates of the Spring,” (Houghton Mifflin, $1.90), by For- 
rest Reid, is an unusually good study of boy-life in an atmos- 
phere of delightful English surroundings. The book is interest- 
ing, natural, beautiful, and, except for several pages of trivial 
agnosticism from the lips of one of the minor characters, is 
wholesome throughout. It is a chapter taken from the annals of 
a school, replete with the aspirations, cravings, disappointments, 
trials of that mysterious and fascinating period of adolescence, 
of which grown-ups know so little. Mr. William J. Locke 
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is not at his best in his latest novel, “ The House of Baltazar,” 
(John Lane, $1.90). Only his wonted skill could carry through a 
rather impossible character to the strange but satisfactory sequel 
of his wilful impetuosity-—There is a weekly magazine which 
uses stories merely as a trail to guide its readers through the 
mazes of its multitudinous advertisements, and that magazine has 
turned many a good story-teller into a bore. Irvin Cobb’s latest 
book “From Place to Place,” (Doran, $2.00) indicates that this 
once delightful humorist is nearing the ranks of these deluded 
scribes._—“ The Clanking of Chains” (Brentano’s) the sec- 
ond novel of Brinsley MacNamara, an Irish pessimist, has for 
its central figures Michael Dempsey, a young Sinn Feiner, and 
Mirandolina Conway, his sweetheart; for its setting the village 
of Ballycullen; and the years of the war for the time of its 
action. It is a dull, depressing book, full of repulsive characters 
and written with the seeming object of making Ireland’s present 
struggle for independence appear sordid and ridiculous. 





The author of “The Life of a Prig” who is said to be a 
Catholic gentleman of Staffordshire named Mr. Longueville and 
to be more than seventy-five years old, has collected into a 
pleasant book seventeen light essays called “.Nothing and Other 
Things” (Longmans, $1.40). “For the torpid mind,” the au- 
thor remarks, “to think of Nothing means not to think at all: 
for the intelligent mind, to think of Nothing means to peer into 
an inexplicable and fathomless abyss which makes the head 
reel.” He has several thoughtful essays on books and reading 
and is a keen but good-natured student of human foibles and 
frailties. He tells an amusing anecdote, for instance, about a 
famous preacher who at the end of the London season chose as 
his text, “ Ye have toiled all night and taken nothing,” and pro- 
ceeded to apply it “to the many mothers who had sat up night 
after night at balls, for the purpose of catching husbands for 
their daughters but without success.” 





Professor Stuart P. Sherman in a discerning appraisal of 
Henry Festing Jones’s memoir of “Samuel Butler, Author of 
Erewhon,” contributed to the New York Evening Post, thus 
sums up the character of that expert in the “ psychology of 


impiety ”: 

In one respect Butler was conservative: he respected the 
established political and economic order. But he respected 
it only because it enabled him, without bestirring himself 
about his bread and butter, to sit quietly in his rooms at 
Clifford’s Inn and invent attacks on every other form of 
orthodoxy. With a desire to be conspicuous only surpassed 
by his desire to be original he worked out the central But- 
lerian principle, videlicet: The fact that all the best qualified 
judges agree that a thing is true and valuable establishes an 
overwhelming presumption that it is valueless and false. 
With his feet firmly planted on this grand radical maxim 
he employed his lively wit with lawyer-like ingenuity to make 
out a case against family life, of which he was incapable; 
against imaginative love, of which he was ignorant; against 
chivalry, otherwise the conventions of gentlemen, which he 
had but imperfectly learned; against Victorian men of let- 
ters, whom, by his own account, he had never read; against 
altruistic morality and the substance of Christianity, which 
were repugnant to his selfishness and other vices; against 
Victorian men of science, whose researches he had never 
imitated; and against Elizabethan and classical scholarship, 
which he took up in an odd moment as one plays a game 
of solitaire before going to bed. To his disciples he could 
not bequeath his cleverness; but he left them his recipe for 
originality, his manners and his assurance, which has been 
gathering compourd interest ever since. 





The January number, the first of the new quarterly French 
magazine, the Revue D’Ascetique et de Mystique, (Paris, 5 Place 
St. Francais Xavier: 15 fr.) under the supervision and editor- 
ship of the Rev. Father J. de Guibert, S. J., has a special purpose. 
The magazine does not pretend to be a manual of piety or to 
address itself indiscriminately to all the Faithful. It is an at- 
tempt to interest and help priests and those of the laity who have 
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a theological and philosophical culture somewhat above the aver- 
age, who are interested in spiritual questions not merely from the 
experimental and practical but the scientific point of view as well. 
It has a message for those not of the Faith, to whom it intends 
to offer for study and discussion certain problems of philosoph- 
ical and psychological interest and point out the great prin- 
ciples of the spiritual teaching of the Church. It will study 
these questions from every angle, from tradition, theology, the 
teaching of the Fathers and the great mystics. It will invite 
and encourage research and endeavor to obtain for its pages the 
best authorities on the questions it treats. In the first number, 
it has kept up to the standard indicated. Father de Guibert 
writes of the “Study of Ascetical and Mystical Theology,” 
Father Dudon on the “ Trial of Molinos,” and Father de Grand- 
maison on certain forms of prayer. Dom A. Wilmart contrib- 
utes some interesting pages on the letter of the Abbot Macarius, 
and Father Marchetti on “ The Threshold of Asceticism.” The 
review fills a long-felt need, and should have a wide success 
among those especially who are training priests and religious in 
the higher way of perfection, As a great deal of pseudo-mys- 
ticism is being palmed off on our credulous age, the studies in 
the new review will effectively counteract these false teachings. 

One of the lyrics in Helen Gray Cone’s recent book, “The 
Coat Without a Seam and Other Poems” (Dutton, $1.25) are 
these lines “On the Death of an Untried Soldier”: 


He died in armor, died with lance in rest. 
The trumpet had not sounded for the charge; 
Yet shall his guerdon of golden fame be large, 
For he was ready; he has met his test. 


No sacrifice is more complete and clean 
Than that in the locked soul, secret and still. 
Take for a visible deed the perfect will; 
Crown with sad pride the accomplishment unseen. 


Hang his bright arms undinted on the wall. 
In all brave colors whereto his dreams aspired 
Blazon his blank shield as his heart desired, 
And write above: “The readiness is all.” 





Father Patrick J. Sloan’s “Holy Hour Manual Adapted for 
Private and Public Visits of the Clergy and Laity to the Blessed 
Sacrament” (Magnificat Press, Manchester, N. H., $1.00) is 
sure of a warm welcome. After a good introduction explaining 
the popular devotion of the Holy Hour twelve chapters follow, 
one for each month, which offer suitable reflections suggested 
by considering Our Divine Saviour as Redeemer, King, Physi- 
cian, Friend, Consoler, etc., and an appendix contains the acts, 
prayers and litanies that are generally said during the Holy 
Hour.—_—“ First Fruits” (Kenedy, $1.00) is a series of short 
and practical meditations on the life of Our Lord and His 
Mother, the mysteries of our Faith and the feasts of the Church 
which Sister Mary Philip of the Bar Convent, York, has pre- 
pared especially for girls who have left school and gone out 
into the work-a-day world. It is a good present for the mem- 
bers of the graduating class——-The Rev. Raymond Laurence’s 
“The Journey Home” (Ave Maria Press) is the story of how 
he pas-ed from Presbyterianism to High-Church Episcopalian- 
ism, where he thought he had found a permanent home. But 
the conversion of Father Paul of Graymoor and of Father Sar- 
gent, O.S.B., and the writings of Father Maturin, who taught 
him that it was either “ Rome or chaos,” brought the author at 
last to his true home, the Catholic Church. It is an excellent lit- 
tle book to put into the hands of groping Ritualists——‘ Rome 
and the Study of Scripture” (The Abbey Press, St. Meinrad, 
Ind., $0.25) is a pamphlet containing good translations of the 
Papal letters, “ Providentissimus Deus,’ “Vigilantiae,’ “ Quo- 
niam in Re Biblica” and the Motu Proprio of Pius X on the 
decisions of the Pontifical Biblical Commission, together with its 
fourteen pronouncements from February 13, 1905, to June 18, 
1915. Priests and seminarians will find the brochure useful. 
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EDUCATION 
Real Education a la Mode 


HIS is rather a frivolous caption for a serious subject, but 
the Knights of Columbus, in their reconstruction work, have 
Instead of having to undergo a set 


T 


made the term literally true. 
curriculum of studies, in their vocational or supplementary schools 
the pupil can take one subject and let it go at that, or two or 
three or four subjects and let it go at those. It is a wise system, 


and it is proving successful. The Knights now have some fifty 
schools in operation and they are giving many thousands of 
young veterans the training needed to increase their usefulness 
as citizens and their prospects as items in the national economy. 
The schools are located in the larger cities of the country, the 
pioneer school being in Boston where no fewer than 3,000 stu- 
dents are enrolled. The physical labor of erecting this chain of 
educational centers is astounding, when we consider that the 
Knights had, at the same time, to attend to the immense detail 
of considering the applications of 3,000 men for their full col- 
lege scholarships, and to sort and test and finally assign and care 
for the 500 out of that number who won the free scholarships. 
But the remark of President Hadley of Yale that the Knights 
operated with a unique disregard for red tape goes far to explain 
the haste with which they succeed in whatever they undertake. 


ELIMINATING Rep TAPE 


ED tape was eliminated at the very beginning when the 

Knights, without making any pretence at uplift, considered 
that there were tens of thousands of young men who would 
return from the wars handicapped by a lack of mental equipment 
for the stiff and strenuous game of getting ahead in the world. 
A good job at good pay was not only the right of every man 
who had worn the nation’s uniform in the nation’s defense, but 
the best material basis for good citizenship; and the Knights have 
always been practical advocates of gogd citizenship. There were 
enough good jobs and good pay a-plenty for the jobs; but there 
were not enough candidates for the jobs. The good jobs called 
for skill and special training, and while our young men of pre-war 
days had native ability, as our recent enemy learned, they were 
not trained as they should be trained. Now they are being 
trained. The K. of C. schools are overflowing with them. There 
is not a young man who saw service, who resides within the 
civic territory of a K. of C. school, who cannot learn a good 
trade in the quickest possible time. For that matter, the same 
applies to ambitious civilians, excepting that for civilians there 
is a nominal fee, while for former fighters everything is free. 
Not only does this educational service afford definite opportunity 
for ex-service men and male civilians, but its offer is broad 
enough to include women. 

The only accusation leveled against the Knights of Columbus 
as a relief agency was that they gave no place to women in their 
field work. They didn’t. They had their own reasons for not 
doing so, and one was a frank admission that they did not feel 
capable of supervising women workers. They had fifty girls 
overseas as subordinates to executives, on the principle that 
women could do the office work while men went out and at- 
tended to the hard tasks at the front elsewhere. That is about 
as far as the Knights went with women. But in their recon- 
struction work they have made a definite place for women. They 
are accepting the service of women at home in peace, just as they 
accepted this service at home during the war. 


A PEACE MovEMENT 


5 Aes summer, when the Knights announced that they were 
going to initiate a nation-wide system of supplementary 
«Schools out of their own funds, many were the skeptics, even in 
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They said they would start the schools by 
registering former service men, then male civilians who had not 
seen service in the war, and eventually women. They have now 
reached the stage where women enter into consideration; which 
speaks volumes for the energy with which their education work 
has been prosecuted. They are enrolling women students and 


the organization. 


they have women professors in the schools. The total enrolment 
is 150,000 and comprises all nationalities and men who served 
in all branches of the army and navy. The same can be said 
of the K. of C. college scholarships, of which there were 500. 
Kellys .and Kapliskis rub shoulders in classrooms, precisely as 
they did in the K. of C. huts overseas and at home. 

This movement is essentially a peace movement. The curricu- 
lum is designed to meet the needs of peace problems. Vocational 
and civil-service training are the long suits, and if there is 
anything military about the system, it is merely in the discipline. 
An M. P. whistle signals the periods during the sessions. The 
Knights have no trouble whatever with their students. They 
are seldom late, always glad to be corrected, because they have 
realized in the service that time is the essence of the fight for 
place and comfort. When they waste time they know they are 
wasting their own resources, not another’s. “ These men,” said 
a K. of C. school principal who, during daylight, is head of one 
of New York’s largest public schools, “have more discipline 
than the average university class; much more. They had plenty 
of leisure in the army to make up their minds about what they 
wanted to do once they got back home. They were positive 
patriots. They are not complaining about opportunities missed 
during their service. They have their chins firm for progress. 
The fact that they got everything free here just as they did 
overseas in the K. of C. huts doesn’t hinder their ambition but 
strengthens it. And that’s a new angle on human nature.” 


METHODS AND RESULTS 


HE men are given regular examinations, and certificates en- 

dorsed by state educational authorities are issued. The 
classes are usually held in a K. of C. building, or in a school 
building employed during the day for young pupils. The most 
attractive feature of the schools is that a man can enter them 
without any qualifications whatever. He selects his subject, 
whether he be ex-service man or not, and he “ goes to it.” The 
only difference is that former service men pay nothing; ordinary 
civilians must pay a nominal fee. The Knights have actually 
turned out accomplished auto-mechanics in twenty-five weeks. 
They have taken a foreign-born lad who checked hats for an 
indifferent living during times of peace, and made him a radio- 
telegrapher in six months. As a semi-parasite the foreign-born 
lad made about fifteen dollars a week. As a radio-telegrapher 
he makes fifty. In addition he received a training in English 
and an understanding of the American Constitution, by which he 
is governed, for the Knights are strong on teaching the Con- 
stitution. The American Legion and the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars and all other veterans’ associations have co-operated with 
the Knights in their educational work. Before 1920 is ended it 
is planned to have 150 schools in operation and an enrolment of 
300,000. And the best feature of the work is that it will be 
permanent. Now the women have entered it. They are taking 
to the business courses, learning how to be accountants, sten-— 
ographers, commercial lawyers. They are teaching all these svb- 
jects and more; and the work is promoting comniunity interest 
that will go far to solve the problem of what is known as 
“ Americanization.” 

The K. of C. secret of success is that they had no detailed, 
efficient plan upon which to work. They merely realized that 
there was a need for free supplementary schools which men and 
women could enter unhampered by arbitrary requirements. They 
are fitting the individual into their system by studying his or her 
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needs, and meeting them. They are preaching the gospel of in- 
creased usefulness, and providing the tools for applying its 
lessons. J 
Joun B. KENNEDY. 


SOCIOLOGY 
The American Bishops’ Message 


HE complete restoration of peace, a peace based upon Chris- 

tian principles, such in brief is the aim of the Bishops’ 
joint pastoral to the more than 20,000,000 Catholics of the United 
States. Though addressed to their own Faithful by the five 
score and one members of the great American Hierarchy, its 
message will reach the outer world and find a welcome in many 
hearts, weary of the false principles, the sham, frivolity and 
infidelity of our modern civilization. 

The scathing fires of the European conflict, it is true, have 
not been felt by us in their extreme intensity. The homes laid 
low, the villages obliterated, the towns made desolate; the sear- 
ing of men’s souls amid the crimes and bloodshed of the prole- 
tarian uprisings; the awful sufferings of pestilence and famine 
where women waste away and children starve upon their 
mother’s breast—these are calamities that still weigh heavily 
on many European lands. Yet we too have our measure of dis- 
content, of social unrest and bitter animosities, the struggle of 
class with class, the revolutionary agitation and the equally un- 
reasonable spirit of reactionary policies, and with all the ex- 
ploitation of the helpless public. The guns are silenced on the 
old-time battle-fronts; the plough will soon be passing over fields 
where hasty hands have sown the dead of yesteryear; but peace 
is far to seek. How then shall we bring about its restoration? 
This is the question the Bishops have essayed to answer. 


THE First STEP IN RECONSTRUCTION 


HE purpose of the joint pastoral is not therefore to reiterate 

or expand the message of the “Social Reconstruction” 
program that has stirred the world. It is rather a harmonious 
unfolding of the possibilities of a great and unified development 
of Christian life, which is to extend through all our human 
activities and relations. It must begin with the individual as 
the center of the new spiritual reformation, on which every 
true reconstruction must depend; it is to continue with the 
purification and safeguarding of the home, the unit of the vast 
social complexity; and ends with society itself. 

Hence the stress that is laid, first and foremost upon Chris- 
tian education. It is here that all true social reconstruction must 
begin. The Socialist error consists in imagining that a mere 
change of economic conditions can render perfect a society 
decadent through self-indulgence, the rejection of the Divine 
Commandments and of the principles of Christianity. The im- 
portance of economic conditions is never overlooked by the 
Church. Yet all forms of reconstruction and all varieties of 
political systems will be of but little efficacy if the hearts of 
men are not themselves transformed. Hence the need of Chris- 
tian education, which would bring about that most powerful of 
all social revolutions which Christianity has again and again 
effected, not by violence but by the might of Gospel principles 
which under Catholic influence first gave true social and civil 
liberty to the world. As Pope Leo XIII so truly said: 


Christian morality, when adequately and complete and com- 
pletely practised, leads of itself to temporal prosperity, for it 
merits the blessing of that God who is the source of all bless- 
ings. It powerfully restrains the greed of possession and the 
thirst for pleasure, twin plagues, which too often make a 
man who is void of self-restraint, miserable in the midst 
of abundance; it makes men supply for the lack of means 
thorough economy, teaching them to be content with frugal 
living, and further keeping them out of the reach of those 
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vices which devour not small incomes merely, but large 

fortunes, and dissipate many a goodly inheritance. 

Christian morality while it lays the only foundation for a 
stable peace sharpens the sense of justice and obtains for all their 
righteous dues, while in the spirit of charity it begets consider- 
ation, harmony and cooperation among the classes. 


ForMING THE INDIVIDUAL 


b deed Christian morality is inseparable from Christian educa- 
tion. This is the first postulate for any lasting peace. 
Hence the patriotic need of Catholic schools, primary, high 
schools and colleges, and the necessity of constantly insisting 
that every Catholic child must be given the opportunity of a 
Catholic education. Hence too the wisdom that calls attention 
to the duty of assisting in the Christian education of the Negro 
and the Indian no less than providing for the full Catholic edu- 
cation of our own children to the utmost of our possibilities. 
We must cultivate a temper and a spirit that will not, as in the 
past, condone the violation of these principles by men who seek 
prominence in Catholic public life while sending their own sons 
and daughters, without reason or excuse, to non-Catholic schools, 
academies or universities. Such leaders are not worthy of our 
confidence. Catholics who scout the most imperative direc- 
tions of the Church and her Bishops are not good enough to be 
our representatives before the world. Sound patriotism itself, 
after the teaching of the immortal Washington, should inspire 
us in this for the best and highest interests of our native land. 
Christian self-respect should urge us to adopt a Christian con- 
sistency. Catholic education often implies a sacrifice, but we 
must stand our ground like men. “ Viriliter age!” is the Pauline 
motto. Catholic education, from first to last, from primary 
school to university, is the beginning of the Bishops’ program, 
and it must be the first step in every work of reconstruction we 
shall ever undertake. 


PROTECTING THE HoME 


UT the second step is no less important. It consists in the 

fearless protection of the Christian home. Gravely has the 
country sinned in disregarding the inviolability of family life. 
America has become a scandal in the eyes of the world. There 
is a stench of corruption, an odor of death, in the evil of divorce 
that abounds in our midst. We cannot violate the Command- 
ments of God and remain a glorious and a puissant people among 
the nations of the earth, however much we may now rejoice 
in our youthful strength. Disgraceful surrender to this most 
unsocial of vices, as the Bishops rightly teach, intensifies selfish- 
ness and self-indulgence, supplants true human love by mere 
animal impulses, deadens charity and dulls the edge of justice. 
Where man’s supreme duty to his neighbor, to society and God, 
is thus recklessly disregarded we cannot hope that other obliga- 
tions will be met in the spirit of social justice and Christian 
charity. The home, moreover, is the unit of society, destroy it, 
and the ruin of the State must follow. Again the Bishops pastoral 
points the way towards true progress, sound citizenship and gen- 
uine patriotism. There is no better Americanization than that 
which the Church has to offer. 


HARMONIZING SOCIETY 


ITH the ir<:vidual thus directed in the path of social prog- 

ress, with the home guarded from impurity, vice and de- 
struction, we can next give our attention to the good of society 
itself, in the many phases of social work that lie open to us. In- 
dustrial relations are naturally selected by the Bishops for special 
mention. The Christian reconstruction of a social order vitiated 
so deeply by the disastrous consequences of the un-Catholic prin- 
ciples of liberalism and /aissez-faire that came with the destruc- 
tion of the Church’s influence and ended in the economic chaos * 
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from which the world is seeking to emerge today, must neces- 
sarily be deep and far-reaching. Well do the Bishops say upon 
this point: - 

The disturbances from which our industries are suffer- 
ing bring home to all the people, in direct and practical form, 
the need of thorough readjustment. In part the present 
situation is due to the war; but its real causes lie further 
back in our industrial history. It is not merely that un- 
wise policies have been adopted, but rather that these have 
been framed upon wrong principles and baseless assump- 
tions. It is an error to assume that the issues involved are 
purely economic. They are at bottom, moral and religious. 
Again, therefore, we return to the need of religion, not merely 

for the individual, but for society’ at large, in all its phases and 
relations. Everywhere justice and charity are involved. Domi- 
nated by these, in the spirit of the true religion of Christ, capital 
and labor will mutually reconcile their differences and frankly 
accept, as in the days of medieval Catholicism, the obligation of 
supremely providing, above all mere private considerations, for 
the common welfare of the people. The practical attainment of 
this ideal may be looked upon as a far-distant millenium. Yet 
it was realized in Catholic times, and can be realized again with 
Catholic training and Catholic principles to guide the world. 


THE Wor_tp Our ParisH 


E have considered the individual, the home and the society 

in which we live. Beyond this latter lie the strange and dis- 
tant lands where Christianity has made as yet but a feeble begin- 
ning. To bring to them too the blessings of the Church, promoting 
thus their temporal no less than their spiritual welfare, is the 
next and not the least of-the great duties laid upon us. We are 
therefore urged to develop ever more the spirit of the foreign 
missions, and to contribute far more generously to them than 
in the past, both by the supply of missionary men and women, 
and by the financial means that will support this work. “ My 
parish is the world” is a Catholic sentiment that should have 
come from Catholic lips. The heart that fails to repeat it is not 
a Catholic heart. The hand that will not act upon it is not worthy 
ot the great vocation to which we all have been called, to aid in 
the conversion of the world for Christ. 

Here then is a large program, religious and social as well. To 
carry out this work system and unified effort are required. For 
this purpose four great agencies have been created by the 
Bishops: the bureaus of education, of social action, of the press 
and of organization. Thus the great work for God and country 
has been launched. We are asked to pray that He who gave it 
the inception may also give it the most abundant increase. “ Do- 
ing these things,” the Bishops’ document concludes, “you will 
advance the Kingdom of God upon earth and give honor to Our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

JosepH Huss tern, S.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
Free Treatment for 
Service Men 

ERVICE men who are entitled to free treatment by the 
Government are in many instances still spending their own 
money and fail to get the required attention. They are not 
familiar with their rights under the recent legislation passed, 
since the War-Risk act, which now provides them with medical, 
surgical, hospital and sanatorium care at the expense of the 
United States Public Health Service. Under the terms of this 
legislation hospitals have been established at convenient places 
throughout the United States for the free treatment of any 
member of the military establishment whose disability may be 
traced to service with the military or naval forces. Thus many 
of the men have developed tuberculosis and other diseases. The 
new chain of reconstruction bases, it should be clearly understood, 
are civilian hospitals, not under army discipline. 
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The bill provides that the men are entitled to a free 
medical examination to determine the extent of their dis- 
ability. If found to be disabled the War Risk Bureau will 
pay them compensation according to the extent of the dis- 
ability, and if the case requires, it will direct that they be 
admitted to the most convenient Public Health Service 
Hospital or sanatorium. 

The hospital furnishes artificial limbs, glass eyes, braces 
for deformed limbs, etc:, free. It also examines the eyes 
to see whether glasses are needed and looks after the teeth. 
In case of tuberculosis, or other diseases requiring like 
treatment, special sanatorium treatment is provided. Dis- 
charged sick or disabled soldiers, sailors, marines and 
nurses are urged to write to the United States Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C., for further details. 


Recreation and vocational training are combined with the 
treatment offered in these hospitals and sanatoriums. 





The Latest Prop of 
Anglicanism 

T must be a sad day for devout Anglicans in England when 

they behold Spiritism made a prop of the tottering and rapid- 

ly disintegrating structure of their Church. Speaking from his 

cathedra, Dr. Welldon, Dean of Durham, recently announced: 

“For the present it is enough to declare that Spiritualism is the 

ally and not the enemy of Christianity Christians are 

naturally drawn towards Spiritualism.” Bishop Welldon, as the 

London Universe remarks, has of course no claim to speak for 
the 300,000,000 Catholic Christians: 


To the Catholic the truth about Spiritism, except as a 
study in natural science or human vagaries, possesses little 
interest. He needs no “messages” to reinforce his belief 
in an after-life for the human soul. The _ so-called 
“messages ” obtained under stage management are so banal 
—fall so far below the clear and universal teaching of the 
Church guided by “the spirit of truth,” that he can afford 
to give the go-by to all this hotch-potch of fraud, morbid 
curiosity, and deviltry. 


Bishop Welldon’s statement that Christians will be drawn to 
Spiritism by “their belief in the Resurrection of Christ,” shows 
what a shrunken, faded, threadbare, washed-out Christianity re- 
mains to be worn for Sunday use in Durham. To quote again 
from the pages of the Universe: 


There is no parallel at all between communication with 
the truly risen Humanity of Christ, living visibly on earth, 
and those dead people whose “spiritualized” bodies are 
supposed to be interviewed by any Spiritist Paul Pry, but 
of whose real identity no proof whatever that would satisfy 
a doddering grandam, has ever been produced. The Dean 
had better seek for a prop to Anglicanism in some other 
quarter, 


It is worthy of note that while Spiritism is bitterly attacking 
the Catholic Church, as its one great enemy, it gently caters to 
Protestantism, and often with signal success. Dr. Welldon pre- 
sents no isolated instance. 





Suffering Nuns in a 
Stricken City 

ROM all sides the most terrible stories of the misery and 
starvation now existing in Vienna constantly reach us. 
With all his vast experience of human suffering the noted 
British war-correspondent, Philip Gibbs, was forced to say at 
the sight of this ghastly city of starved, shivering and dying 
human beings, with its stunted, crippled, frozen children: “ Be- 
fore this I have never seen a city that was hopeless—and it is 
not good to see, unless we are those who lick our lips because 
vengeance is sweet.” In his appeal to the American people that 
they may show their charity in this extremity of human need, 
Cardinal Piff, Archbishop of Vienna, writes: “Every hoe in 
Vienna is now a house of sorrow in which you will find dis- 
heartened women suffering from cold and hunger, and emaciated 
babies dying a slow but no less painful death.” He can see no 
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hope except in America. The London Tablet refers in its latest 
issue to the well-authenticated stories of the destitution of the 
nuns who are suffering doubly, in their own persons and in 
the miseries of those dependent on them. They belong to vari- 
ous Congregations, well-known to us: 


Altogether these nuns are considerably over 2000 in num- 
ber, and most of them have children or old people or in- 
valids dependent on them. For months past their staple, 
and often only, food has been cabbage soup. To this want 
of nourishing food is added the misery of cold and dark- 
ness. Only one electric lamp is allowed per house, and that 
may be lit only for six hours out of the twenty-four. Coal 
may be used for only one small stove. To make things 
worse, the difficulties of transport and communication with- 
in the city are immense. The familiar tramways have long 
since ceased to run. Many of the nuns, and the children 
and old people dependent on them, are suffering from 
bone disease, scurvy, tuberculosis, and a form of adult 
rickets. 

Worst of all, no public aid can be looked for for these inno- 
cent victims, since the new Government refuses to grant assist- 
ance to any institution associated with religion. Whatever can 
be done should be done quickly. It is to Central Europe, in a 
particular way, that the Holy Father turns our attention. 





- 

Should Our Soldier Dead Be 

Returned from France? 
BILL authorizing the return of the soldier dead from the 
war zone in France, will come up before Congress very 
shortly. The passage of this bill is based on the request of 
43,909 nearest of kin who have asked that the Government keep its 
promises to bring back the bodies of soldiers killed in France. 
This, the United States stands ready to do unless those relatives 
who have filed requests decide, in the light of all the facts that 
have developed concerning the dreadful conditions of this trans- 
fer, to cancel their requests and absolve a willing Government 
from carrying out its pledge. In this connection Cardinal 
Gibbons says: “ The experiment of exhuming the bodies would 
be a useless one to say nothing of the distress and pain caused 


to relatives.” A correspondent, well informed upon the subject, 


writes to us: 


If the bill is passed and the order is issued to exhume 
the bodies and bring them back to America, only desecra- 
tion can result from the careless handling and transporting 
of the remains, and only additional sorrow and heartache, 
and uncertainty can accrue to those bereaved parents and 
wives who are anticipating comfort alone from the thought 
that their loved ones will, through their efforts, lie at last 
in the family plot in a cemetery in their home town. 

if the Government or the War Department or Colonel 
Pierce of the Graves Registration Department at Washing- 
ton, could give the sorrowing Gold-Star relatives any such 
positive guarantee as would warrant their positive belief 
that they were receiving the body of their own loved one 
in the casket that is assigned to them, this comfort would 
of necessity be a large factor in the decision that the 
nearest of kin should have their heart’s desires gratified. 
But no such guarantee is possible. The conditions at the 
time of the burial of many of the men were such that 
errors of identification were absolutely unavoidable, so that 
the possibility of a parent or wife receiving the body of a 
stranger American, a Frenchman, a Belgian, an English- 
man, Or even an enemy German, instead of that of a son 
or husband, is quite within the realm of reason. 

_And even if a mother were certain of receiving the body 
of her own son, which is possible where he died in a hos- 
pital beyond the limits of the war zone, it must be difficult 
for her to consider with equanimity the terrible desecration 
to his loved remains when it comes to exhuming them and 
sending them back to America, loading them on trucks and 
jostling them over shell-torn roads to the trains bound for 
ports of embarkation, with all else that must follow before 
they are consigned again to the same Mother Earth from 
whom they were wrested in France. In the Philippines 


Chinese coolies were set at the task of disinterring the 
bodies of the American soldiers and in many cases the re- 
yo of Asiatics were substituted in place of the American 
aead. 


And, finally, for every body that is returned to a 
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town in America, there may be one or more that cannot be 
returned to that selfsame locality. : 

“Unless all can be brought home,” said one Gold-Star 
mother, Mrs, Menges of Seattle, “let them all sleep over 
there together. There are many mothers whose sons can 
never be found, and it would mean more sorrows and 
heart-aches for them when other mothers’ sons were brought 
home, so out of sympathy for such mothers, we should 
let them all rest together in France.” 

The idea of a Field of Honor where they will all rest in con- 
secrated ground forever under the protection of the Stars and 
Stripes, where future generations will have tangible evidence of 
their heroism and sacrifice, is a-very beautiful alternative. 
Nearly 30,000 Gold-Star parents and wives have already decided 
that their soldier dead are to remain there, undisturbed. It is 
still time for the 43,909 whose requests are the basis of the 
Government’s desire to keep its promise in this matter, to re- 
consider their decision and cancel their request, if they so desire, 
before the bill comes up for passage in Congress. 

The Hopes of Religion 
in Russia 

ERHAPS the most valuable information concerning Russia, 

from a religious point of view, is that given us by the 

newly created Cardinal Kakowski, Archbishop of Warsaw, as 
reported in a recent news-letter of the Central Bureau of the 
Central Society.. As director of the Catholic Academy in Peters- 
burg the present Cardinal had for years been a resident in 
Russia, and is therefore well acquainted with religious condi- 
tions in that country. In many elements of the population, he 
finds, there still remains a great degree of coarseness, religiously 
or morally: 

At the gates of Petersburg there are Finnish villages 
which in language and customs have remained in a primi- 
tive condition. Along the Petschora, which runs parallel 
with the Ural Mountains in European Russia, there is still 
a stretch of towns and farming communities, whose dwell- 
ers were listed in the census as orthodox, but who are 
purely pagan in the strictest sense of the word, who have 
their gods and their sacrifices, just as the heathens in Asia 
and Africa have theirs. It will necessarily take time for 
such a people to rise again and to establish political order. 
Most interesting, and rather hopeful, are his conclusions re- 

garding the religious future of the country and the prospects of 
the Catholic Church: 

Whatever form of government may be adopted in Russia, 
there will be no return to the intolerance of the Czarist 
regime. Religious freedom will make its entry into the 
new Russia. The Orthodox Church has not yet recovered 
from the blow it has received. After losing its religious 
head, the Czar, the Church endeavored to adopt a new form 
of organization, created for itself a new hierarchical head, 
and the Bishops have elected the Patriarch of Moscow 
as their supreme dignitary. But the hoped-for results of 
this innovation have not materialized. The union with this 
head has never been very firm, and the pressure exerted by 
the Bolsheviki has completed the disruption; the Patriarch 
was compelled by that element to issue pastoral letters 
which were rather favorable to Bolshevism, and as a result 
forfeited his moral standing. 

The present disturbed conditions, the Cardinal believes may 
continue for a quarter of a century to come, although it is 
possible that a crisis may arise which will terminate them within 
a few years. But this he does not consider to be very likely. 
In Maximalism he sees at least a positive program, although 
strictly Socialistic, but Bolshevism he describes as merely another 
phase of the traditional Russian nihilism. “Its object is to re- 
duce to a level everything that, in a social or in a human way, 
is in any degree prominent.” Large masses of the people have 
permitted themselves to be fascinated by it. Europe, he says, is 
reluctant to realize the full’ menace of the Bolshevist peril, 
“threatening us with the spread of barbarism and ignorance.” 
Amid the mass of misinformation it is well to have at least 


this authentic testimony. 














